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By J. EDGAR HOOVER, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
United States Department of Justice 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Crime is a measure of the social health in a com- 


munity. It breeds and flourishes in proportion to 
the existence of below-standard social and economic 
conditions. The correction of these complex con- 
ditions, as well as the psychological characteristics 
of the offenders, is the responsibility of every law- 
abiding citizen, inasmuch as law enforcement efforts 
are limited to factors within their control. The con- 
ditions mentioned above can only be changed with the 
assistance of an interested and supporting public. 


The sharp upward trend in crime recorded in 1960 
demonstrates the urgent need for community action. 
Despite continually increasing police efficiency in 
the solution and prevention of crime, more people 
are turning to illegal pursuits. Criminal acts cannot 
be attributed solely to the hardened or professional 
thief seeking material gain. Many are the impulsive 
acts of people who have lost all meaning of morality 
and social responsibility. These individuals are the 
result of the social and economic problems prevailing 
in our nation today, and their existence is beyond 
police control. From their ranks emerges the hard- 
ened criminal. 


Perhaps a closer examination of the crime of aggra 
vated assault will more clearly point up the problem 
which prevails. An aggravated assault is defined un 
der the Uniform Crime Reporting Program as an 
unlawful attack upon a persc.: or persons for the pur- 
pose of inflicting severe bodily injury accompanied by 
the use of a weapon or other means likely to produce 
death or great bodily harm. It does not include at- 
tacks for the purpose of robbery or rape as these are 
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Fay, 


In most instances, an aggravated 


55 


counted separately 
assault is a crime of outburst and passion; however, 
many are brutal calculated acts of thugs 


EXTENT AND SERIOUSNESS 


During the calendar year 1959, there were an esti 
mated 119,000 aggravated assaults in the United States 
For each 100 aggravated assaults twenty years ago. 
there are 220 today. The phenomenal rise in this 
offense is only slightly under that shown for all s« 
rious or index crimes when grouped for the same pe 
riod. 


Last fall, 564 city police departments representing 
a population of 68.5 million reported the details olf 
7,348 aggravated assaults which occurred in then 
cities during the month of August, 1960. Weapons 
such as knives, guns, clubs, iron bars, automobiles, 
poison, acid and explosives were used in 88 per cent, 
or 6,442 of these vicious attacks. Personal weapons 
such as hands, fists or feet were used in 906 or 12 
per cent of these attacks. It should be noted that 
the ordinary “fist fight’ was not included in this 
A knife or other cutting instrument was by 
far the most common weapon used in these assaults, 
accounting for 44 per cent of all attacks. In addition, 
other assaults were perpetrated by the use of fire, 
scalding water and attempts to drown. 


category. 


There is a very thin line between willful homicide 
and most aggravated assaults. The intent and _ the 
attack are the same; only the victim’s survival distin 
guishes between them. A recent nationwide analysis 
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of homicides revealed that 58 per cent were committed 
with firearms, 28 per cent by cutting or piercing in 
Blunt 

Tlic 


assaults 


struments and 5 per cent by manual assault. 


objects were used in 7 out of every 100 homicides. 
ageravated 


AD 


same weapons predominate in 


Both are committed with 


life. 


crimes 


thoughtless cdisre 


gard for human 


WHO COMMITS AGGRAVATED ASSAULT 


Based on summary figures appearing in “Uniform 


Crime Reports—1959,” assailants were predominantly 


male; however, females committed one in every six 


assaults. Youths under 18 years of age were responsi 


ble for about one in ten aggravated assaults. As 


could have been anticipated by experienced law en 
forcement officials, 65 per cent, or 4,809 serious as 
saults in August, 1960, were committed by members ol 


the victim’s family, a neighbor or acquaintance. Total 


strangers were the assailants in 31 per cent, or 2,299 


cases, and juvenile gang attacks accounted for the 
tl Y 


remaining 240 assaults, 


In the category commonly known to law enforce 


ment officials as “family squabbles,” 12 per cent of 


the assaults were accomplished by shooting, 44 per 
cent by cuttings or stabbings and 22 per cent by the 
use of a blunt instrument such as a club. In other 
words, these “within the family” assaults involved 


dangerous or deadly weapons in 78 per cent of the 
cases. Similarly, the same type of weapons were used 
in 86 per cent of the assaults by neighbors o1 acquain- 


tances. Officials readily agree that the murder ol a 


woman by her husband is a serious crime, but when 





the hands of a total stranger or are the result of a 


“family squabbl 


PROSECUTIVE PROBLEM 
Ol the 4,651 
of August, 1960, which were resolved by investigation, 


igeravated assaults during the month 


prosecution was authorized in 61] percent ol the cases. 
The victims refused to cooperate with the police on 
the prosecution in 27 per cent of the assaults, and in 
12 per cent of the cases prosecution was found un- 
warranted, The large percentage of cases in which 
prosecution is authorized does, to some extent, con- 
firm the views of police officials that an aggravated 
however, whether the bal- 


ance of judicial machinery effectively operates there- 


assault is a serious crime; 


alter is largely outside their control. 


Phe national summary figures appearing in “Uni 
1959” that for each 
100 aggravated assaults, police cleared 79 by the ar- 


form Crime Reports revealed 


rest of 65 persons. Of these 65 persons, only 29 were 
Even 
these 29 assailants, 
the remainder 
Over halt 
the persons held for trial were released by acquittal, 


found guilty at their subsequent trial. more 
fact that ol 


found guilty as 


astounding was the 


only 17 were charged 


received a judgment for some lesser offense. 
dismissal or othe 
Here then, in 
police, is a prosecutive problem. 


termination of the proceedings. 


addition to the problem confronting 


\n aggravated assault is a serious crime where hu- 
man life is wantonly placed in jeopardy. Yet, here 
is a crime that for the most part police are unable to 


the same attack falls short of murder, there is no prevent, since it so often involves members of the 
reason why the assault should be viewed as othe same family, neighbors o1 acquaintances and erupts 
than a serious offense. Proper prosecution of such where police patrol is not always feasible. Enforce- 
crimes should be made whether they originate at ment as a deterrent is not only hampered by this 
AGGRAVATED ASSAULT 
Method of Attack by Category of Assailant 
(Based on Special Questionnaire August, 1960 
received from 564 cities over 25,000; total population 
68,536,512, 1960 preliminary count) 
MEMBERS NEIGHBOR STRANGER 
OR OR JUVENILE 
TOTAL FAMILY ACQUAINTANCE STRANGERS GANG 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

TOTAL 7,348 100.0 1,617 100.0 3,192 100.0 2,299 100.0 240 *100.0 
Shooting 931 12.7 198 12.2 137 13.7 276 12.0 20 8.3 
Cutting or Stabbing 3,230 14.0 107 13.7 1,533 18.0 904 39.3 86 35.8 
Blunt Object as a Weapon 1,760 24.0 356 22.0 787 24.7 538 23.4 79 32.9 
Personal Weapons 906 12.3 239 14.8 222 7.0 107 By a | 38 15.8 

(Hands, fists, feet, etc.) 
Poisoning or Use of Acid 90 1.2 23 1.4 50 1.f 17 7 — 
Explosives 2 l l - 
Other 129 5.8 93 5.8 163 5.1 156 6.8 17 sf! 

Due to rounding doe not add to 100.0 percent 
** Less than 1/10 of 1 percent 
*** Methods of attack in this category were to be specified on reverse of questionaire and in ed attempted drownings, use of fire, auto- 

mobiles, scalding water, guns not fired and type of weapon unknown 
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factor, but also by the subsequent prosecutive prob 


lem. Any reversal of the increasing trend in the 


number of aggravated assaults or crime generally will 
require collective community action. 


SOLUTION 


Phere is a limit to what can be interpreted from a 
compilation of national crime statistics. After all, 
the national crime problem is merely a summary col 
lection of local problems. ‘The specific causes can 
only be found in an examination of local conditions 
social, enforcement and judicial. “Treatment must 
begin in each community—there is no panacea in a 
national agency. Law enforcement and criminal 
legislation have traditionally been the primary re 
sponsibility of local government. It follows that any 
measures necessary to correct social weaknesses which 
cause crime must be initiated by local government 


through an informed and aroused citizenry. 


Phe chiet of police, because of his unique knowl 
edge of a community, can adopt an energetic and 
forceful role in attacking public indifference. He 
can direct community attention to the fact that an 
unprincipled minority who place personal satisfaction 
before general welfare are deteriorating our demo 
cratic way of life. By revitalizing the individual's 
sense of personal responsibility to his community and 
spotlighting crime in whatever form it exists, the 
police chief will be performing an immeasurable 
service to mankind. 


4 Canine Corps 
for Chicage Police 


\ canine corps for the Chicago Police Department 
will be activated about June 1, Police Superintendent 
O. W. Wilson has reported. He has appointed Ser- 


geant Edward Roehrick to head up the program, for 
which $50,000 was budgeted this year. 


Sergeant Rochrick is working out preliminary plans 
for the corps, screening 35 police officer volunteer 
candidates for the corps. He is spending several weeks 
in St. Louis, where he will make arrangements foi 
the training of six or eight dog teams and study the 
St. Louis Department's canine corps operations. The 
St. Louis Corps, organized in 1958, functions along the 
lines of the London corps. Its training unit is con- 
sidered the finest in the nation. 


Sergeant Roehrick is a 13-year career man_ with 
the Chicago police force, his most recent assignment 
being to the planning division of the Traffic Bureau. 
He was named to head the canine corps because ol 
his recognized administrative ability, Superintendent 
Wilson said. 
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To Correct Misinterpretation 


“The Police Chie, 
9: Your Magazine! 


“An examination of the 12-month index contained 
in December, 1960, issue of The Police Chief rv 
veals that there is no reference to our Police Depart 





ment nor its members... . | am curious to know why 
our department is generally ignored by your publi 


cation 


This is an excerpt from a letter recently received 
by the editor. It must be admitted our editorial 
equilibrium was severely jarred, until we came to 
the gradual realization that this is indeed a classic 
example of misunderstanding. On the one hand, 
here is a progressive, efficient, and highly respected 
Police Department, believing that it is being ignored 
deliberately, for unknown reasons, by its own pro 
fessional publication—a Department that could easily 
contribute for publication each month a wealth ol 
information which would be of interest and valu 
to police officials everywhere And on the othe: 
hand, here are we, in a period of “copy famine,” anx 
iously scanning the incoming mail for sufficient ma 


terial to meet our deadline! 


The reason for misinterpretation is due, of course, 
to lack of information on how The Police Chief 
operates. Apparently we have not proclaimed, loudly 
and often enough, our publication policy. 

As the voice of IACP and its police administrator 
members, this magazine is a “police forum,” in_ the 
sense of the word that a forum is a public meeting 
place for open discussion, for exchange of ideas and 
information. 


We have no field reporters or traveling represen 
tatives gathering news and articles for us. We have 
only a minute editorial and business staff. All mater- 
ial in these columns—articles, photos, news items and 
“shorts’’—are contributed to this office, voluntarily 
and without compensation, by our members or by 
others in fields closely related to us. We use the red 
pencil sparingly, the rejection slip almost never. Th 
gap between the too-brief outlined story and the manu 
script of near book-length we bridge with judicious 
padding or paring, as the case may be. 

You are not only invited, you are urged to con 
tribute freely to your “police forum.” You may not 
agree with all opinions expressed, and certainly all 
may not agree with you, but you are invited to express 
your views. 

We consider you, every [ACP member, a fully ac 
credited, duly appointed contributing editor to The 
Police Chief. This is your magazine! 


The Police Chief 
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Squadrons of 
Harley-Davidson 
motorcycles spear- 
head President’s 

inaugural parade 


down P 


Stretching thé'tong arm of the law 
msylvania Avenue 


iN 





Meheka tt fer 
1¢ :? 





An escort fit for a president! Certain- 
ly a proud and historic duty for the 
police officers who had the honor of 
leading President John F. Kennedy 
in the colorful inaugural parade in 
our nation’s capital.’ 
Harley-Davidson police motor- 
cycles made up the crack formations 
that thrilled the throngs lining Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, waiting to welcome 
their new president. Nearly 100 
Harley-Davidson Solos participated 


rey” 


>>: 
ee -" 





in the inaugural parade, many of 
them bright new 1961 models. 
Whether it’s escorting very impor- 
tant people, apprehending criminals 
or traffic control, Harley-Davidson 
police motorcycles are the immediate 
choice of police departments through- 
out the country. Their outstanding 
maneuverability, versatility and re- 
liable performance are a few of the 
reasons. Harley-Davidson Motor Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON Police Motorcycles 








When the 15th Session of the UN General Assembly 
opened on September 20, 1960, the New York City 
Police Department faced its greatest test since the 
Draft Riots of 1863. 

Assigned the task of guarding 26 foreign heads of 
state and their ministers—the largest gathering ol 
potentates in the history of mankind and representing 
over one billion human beings—the policemen ac- 
cepted the unprecedented challenge with determina- 
tion, confidence and a certain elan. 

Eighty per cent of the members of the department 
in the World’s Capital are armed forces veterans in 
the 21 to 45-year-old bracket and as they took the 
field, they neither panicked nor became oppressive. 
The cops, many whose parents immigrated to New 
York from foreign soil, remained calmly unpartisan 
during a strange international crisis fraught with 
danger in their own backyard. The melting pot that 
is New York City—a potpourri of “united nations’— 
simmered but was never allowed to boil over. 

The police with their experience in handling un- 
ruly crowds had the advantage of unique training. 
They called upon lessons learned through years of 
handling tumultous mobs, “Pier Six’’ brawls, racial 
tensions, communist demonstrations, labor strifes, 
ticker-tape receptions and big-city spectaculars. 


In this emergency, the police realized a department 
esprit de corps rarely felt in an entire police career. 
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Operation 
Security 


By the Editorial Staff 
Spring 3100 
Official Magazine of the 
New York City Police Department 
New York 13, New York 


While no other police department will ever be confronted 
with a situation similar to that covered in this report 
or will ever have the same combination of circumstances, 
manpower and facilities to deal with such a_ unique 
event, there are many phases of this well-planned and 
efficiently-executed operation which may suggest to po- 
lice administrators measures that they may adapt to 
handle an extraordinary situation calling for all-out, 
total police effort. We are indebted to New York’s 
Deputy Commissioner of Community Relations, Walter 
Arm, editor of Spring 3100, for making this information 
generally available to other police officials through the 
medium of The Police Chief. 


Ihe eyes of the world, from both the orient and the 
occident, were upon them. The department knew it 
-and proceeded to write police history. 


Every member of the force, from Police Commis 
sioner Kennedy and Chief Inspector Murphy to the 
patrolmen who held the barriers, took part in this 
unprecedented operation. Every unit of the depart 
ment was mobilized—supplying ideas, formulating 
procedures, gathering equipment, forwarding man 
power. The success of “Operation Security” is now 
history. This operation takes its place in the polic 
annals and reflects the elite service of the department 
to New York City. 

When an emergency chart is put into operation, an 
immediate personal effect is experienced by every 
member of the force. 
penses mount, and the time given to family activities 
is greatly curtailed. 
these problems, on September 15, in drawing up the 
emergency charts and began a program designed to 
have the members of the force compensated in cash 
for the service given not only to New York City, but 
to the Nation. The Board of Estimate was asked fon 
funds to pay for overtime and the idea of compen 
satory time off was shown to be highly impractical 
When President Eisenhower came to the UN, he was 
asked for the assistance of the federal government in 
footing the bill for the security details at the UN 
Senators Kenneth Keating, New York, and Mike 


Home life is disrupted, ex 


Commissioner Kennedy noted 
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The entrance circle to the UN building saw many 


motorcades come and go, escorting heads of nations to 


Mansfield, Montana, both joined in affirmative ne 
goliations for overtime pay. 


Support for this program was immediately forth 
coming from the 
The Superior Officers’ Council and the Patrolmen’s 
Benevolent Association gave their unanimous approv- 
al to the drive for compensation and asked that time 
and-a-half be paid for the extra hours worked. 


Department's line organizations. 


The estimated cost of this massive UN security op 
eration as compiled by the Chief of Staff totals 
$4,496,000 with salaries figured at straight time. The 
total cost figured with time and one half pay fon 
overtime worked by personnel is estimated at $6,364 
000. 

So many individuals were involved that to mention 
any one at the risk of slighting any other in “Opera 
tion Security’ would be grossly unfair. Therefore 
many names must be omitted. 


IN THE BEGINNING 


The Cuban premier, Fidel Castro, touched his 
plane down admidst heavy security guard at Idlewild 
International Airport, Queens, on September 18, 
close on the tail of Hurricane Donna. The next day, 
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and from the UN sessions with maximum security pre- 
caution, 


Nikita Khrushchev, chairman of the U.S.S.R., sailed 
into New York harbor aboard the Baltika, escorted 
by a flotilla of Coast Guard and Harbor Precinct craft 
and an umbrella of Aviation Bureau helicopters 
which circled the Russian liner in tight clockwise 
rotation right up the East River to dock, in semi-fog, 
fresh winds and choppy water. 

From these initial amphibious scenes, it was ob- 
vious that the Police Department would have to serve 
as a stern stage master. Nothing would be substituted 
for security and safety. 

For several weeks before the U.N. General Assem- 
bly, police experts of many nations, at several levels, 
pondered the security risks involved. There was no 
“book” from the past to guide the planners. De- 
partment experts would have to “play it by ear.” 

The United States, as host country to the 26 foreign 
dignitaries, felt its responsibility keenly. But even 
more so, New York City, which showcases the UN in 
its eastside wing, felt the impact of the visiting royal- 
ty, dictators and other heads of state. 

With federal benediction, the ultimate job of pro- 
tection fell upon the New York City Police Depart- 
ment, under the direction of Police Commissioner 
Stephen P. Kennedy and the supervision of Chief In- 
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spector Michael J. Murphy. It had the “man” requi- 
sites: Manpower, Maneuverability, and Manhattan 
know-how. 


RED ALERT — BLUE TP.ACERS 


Came September 1. The commanding officer of 
the Central Office, Bureaus and Squads, received no- 
tification trem federal agencies that Chairman Khru- 
shchev was lining up the “Communist bloc” to at- 
tend en masse the General Assembly at the UN in 
September. These personages would be entering the 
country in a special status: replacements for their re- 
spective representatives under the UN charter. 

Communications wires started crackling, special po- 
lice units went into action. Secret Service men, FBI 
agents, State Department officials, Immigration and 
Naturalization specialists, Coast Guard and U.S. Army 
officers joined the Police Department's top brass to 
blueprint a security plan on a scale which was to 
dwarf anything previously envisioned. 





The “thin blue line” threads through the throng 
of press, radio and TV personnel at leaky-roofed Pier 
73 where Premier Nikita Khrushchev of Russia and his 
official party left the Baltika on September 19 to at 
tend the 20th UN General Assembly. 


Policy making was the first order of business. This, 
for the most part, was established by the U.S. State 
Department security. 

On September 8, the Police Department's top ech- 
elon met with ranking officers of the U.S. State De- 
partment. The Police Commissioner, Chief Inspec- 
tor, Chief of Staff, Chief of Detectives and commande} 
of Central Office, Bureaus and Squads, and the State 
Department agreed on the keyword to guarding Goth- 
am during the General Assembly: magnitude. A high 
official in Washington stated at the outset that “New 
York, with its police force of 24,000 men, is the only 
city in the U.S.—in fact, the only city in the world— 
where there is enough confidence in the police force 
to do the unprecedented job safely and ellectively.” 

State Department men predicted that the General 
Assembly in New York would differ from previous con- 
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claves of world’s heads of state. The League of Na 
tions met at Geneva in 1920 in an aura of sincere 
peace. The abortive Summit Conference in Paris 
last year at least began in expected concord. But the 
UN in New York in 1960? Open animosity among 
world leaders was anticipated. 


The top police administrators held a chain of suc 
cessive conferences, at each of which commanding of 
ficers were summoned, such as the Safety Division, 
Communications Bureau and Manhattan East. An 
ticipated problems were discussed. Photographs of 
the United Nations area and consulates and embassies 
concerned were shot from several angles; maps show 
ing the locations of buildings involved were carefully 
prepared, the area concerned surveyed and street ob 
structions and dangerous vantage points indicated 


Several key decisions were made at the police “sum 
mit” conferences. Adequate police details were to be 
assigned at key locations to prevent disorder. A mo 
torcade on a 24-hour basis was assigned to each dele 
gate, with a ranking officer in charge at all times. 
Permanent details were set up at diplomatic residen 
ces, at the United Nations and at Pier 73 where the 
Baltika was to be berthed, with a superior officer in 
command at each location. Security routes, policed 
at all times, were mapped to insure safe passage 
\ Mobile Re 
serve Force, with special transportation, was estab 
lished. 
each other, a communications network was organized 


through the city for the dignitaries. 
To keep all units in constant touch with 


and put into 24-hours-a-day operation. 


On the basis of these key decisions, orders were 
prepared ang dispatched. The staff of the Legal 
Bureau studied the statutes of Federal, State and mu 
nicipal laws, and treaties having a bearing on police 
action to be taken in incidents involving diplomatic 
immunity, the right to picket, to peacefully assemble 


and the expression of free speech. The lawyers re 


ommended pertinent excerpts for the information ani 
guidance of members of the force, which wer 
promptly dispatched to all commands. 


Over seventy orders, containing 200 pages, weré 
distributed throughout the department, covering all 
phases of the security operation. The tactical prin 
ciples of the orders covered the massive use of the en 
tire force; put patrol commanders in charge of all 
stationary action; the commanding officer, Safety Di 
vision in charge of all mobile activity; established 
strategic locations for mobile reserves; designated pri 
mary security routes; and provided for the use of bat 
riers for creating “bullpens’” for over-zealous pickets 


A drastic Emergency Chart was ordered as of Sep 
tember 19, calling for the members of the force to 
perform 21 tours in 20 days. After five late tours 
they had eight hours off before doing eight 4 to 12 
tours. Another eight hours off preceded a set of 
eight day tours, followed by another eight hour swing 
before falling back into late tours. Variations of this 
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NEW FEATURES MAKE 
THE FAUROT +881-A 
RECORDER INDISPENSABLE 
FOR “UP-TO-DATE” 
POLICE WORK 


This newly devel- 
oped High Fidelity 
Tape Recorder is 
ideally suited for mod- 
ern, scientific law en- 
forcement agencies. 
WEIGHING ONLY 13’ 
LBS, it features three 
speeds (334, 1%, and 
15/16). Maximum 
playing time at the 
lowest speed is TEN 

; HOURS ON EACH FIVE 
INCH REEL USING 
= DOUBLE-PLAY TAPE. 

This recorder is equipped with a NON-DISTOR- 
TION MECHANISM which enables the user to 
actually shout into the mike without causing any 
sound distortion. The shouted words will play back 
with amazing clarity. (Wow and Flutter is less 
than 0.2%) 

This recorder also features fool-proof, color 
coded and labeled, push button ‘‘piano key’’ con- 
trols, tone and volume controls, precision tape 
counter, input jack for microphone, monitor jack, 
pilot light, latest type recording level indicator, 
fast forward and rewind, and dual track system. 
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all The Faurot Investigating Unit, used in conjunction with the 
7 | Faurot Recorder, features; Monitoring with headphones and re- 


‘in- cording conversations without creating audible disturbances — . 4 
en —Booster Unit for the carbon microphone and line connections. New to the recorder field, also, is the SELF-LOAD 
It comes equipped with Midget Carbon Microphone, a Booster REEL WHICH CAUSES TAPE TO AUTOMATICALLY 


all Unit for carbon microphone and line connections, 50 foot Ex- 
Di- tension Wire with plug and clips, 25 foot Microphone Extension 
| Cable, Headphones and Induction Coil. 


TAKE UP ON SPOOL, and exclusive ‘‘TAPE-SAVER™ 
WHICH MAKES IT IMPOSSIBLE TO SNAP TAPES. 

The Faurot #881-A Recorder comes complete 
with 5” reel of LP tape, empty Self-Load reel, and 
sensitive T-34 desk/hand microphone. Price 
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ori Faurot #881 Recorder and Invest- 


igation Unit ......-- Price $299.90 


yal 


ets. Faurot #873 Pen Desk Set Micro- : : 
phone. A ball point pen desk set $199.95 (includes mike). The Faurot #881-C carry- 
ep- | designed to conceal a microphone 


ing case is priced at $14.95. / 
Faurot #881-T additional ten hour tape 
Price $4.95. 


to High Pick up quality is featured 


urs in this desk set. It produces excel- 


9 

2 ' 25 feet. Range can be extended to : 

of | 50 feet if used with a Faurot sub- 

ne miniature pre-amplifier. Set will OF : NG (0) B INC. 
ins operate with all Tape, Wire or Disc "a e- 


his | Recorders. Price $39.50 , 63 299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Designers and Manufacturers of Crime 


Wo 
Yd Detection & Identification Equipment 


| in its base. 


lent results with a pick up range of 
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Voice actuated starter, remote control unit 
and other accessories also available. 








chart were put into effect; when key diplomatic fi- 
gures left the city the chart was proportionately eased. 
Long hours were still the order of the day, however, 
as other dignitaries entered the city throughout the 
period of the emergency. 

Permanent details were ordered through the de 
partment directives. 1,040 men were assigned to the 
United Nations area; forty on the late tour, 500 on 
each of the 8-4 P.M. and 4-12 Midnight tours. 680 
men were assigned to primary routes disbursed 
through the three tours; 350 to the Soviet consulate 
at 680 Park Avenue; 500 to Castro’s quarters at the 
Hotel Theresa. Other foreign emissaries rated from 
thirty to 180 men, the number depending on the de- 
gree of security deemed necessary in each case, vary- 
ing because of the degree of intensity of demonstrations 
anticipated by pickets or supporters. 

At municipal level, the task also called for the co- 
operation of other government agencies. ‘This special 
assistance was immediately forthcoming from other 
city departments: Fire, Marine & Aviation, Sanitation, 
Board of Education, Park, the Department of Wel- 
fare and Water Supply, Gas & Electricity. Contiguous 
police departments cooperated; Nassau and West- 
chester Counties and New Jersey. Within the city, 
police of the Authorities—Port, Transit, Triboro 
Bridge and Tunnel—dovetailed into the grand plan. 


At national level, security problems were more com- 
plicated. Each visiting nation approached police 
coverage in a different way. Some countries did not 
bother to confer with any security agency in the U.S., 
while others dispatched their chiefs of security and 
UN representatives to Police Headquarters to check 
out every detail. 


‘There was no stereotyped security mold. Guard de- 
tails were tailored to the safety of individual digni- 
taries. 

As soon as the U.S. State Department ascertained 
which heads of state were coming to New York City, 
the Bureau of Special Services contacted the perman- 
nent representative of each country whose head might 
be a particular security risk. The bitter feelings held 
by refugees and nationals of those countries in the 
U. S. were paramount in calculating risks to personal 
safety. 


Security plans were then classified and finalized 
into various categories. President Eisenhower rated 
a special security detail over and above foreign dig 
nitaries. 


Department division of command was precise in 
all details and areas of operation. The uniformed 
force tackled the out-in-the-open task of crime pre- 
vention in New York’s horizontal-vertical city: streets, 
balconies, fire escapes, roofs; crowds, pickets, demon- 
strations, mobs. The Detective Division went under- 
ground and overground in mufti to gather intelli- 
gence and to investigate subversion, propaganda, 
plots, counter-intelligence, and belligerent techniques. 
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COBS assigned 264 detectives and 12 superiors—an 
all-time high—to round-the-clock duty of escorting 
city-based dignitaries. The Bureau of Special Sery 
ices was charged with the personal safety of distin 
guished visitors. Police-linguists, found in the forc 
by the Personnel Records Unit, were added to each 
escort party. UAR President Gamel Nasser, for in 
stance, rated both Arabic and French-speaking police 
officers. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION 
] 


Representatives of the nation’s newspapers and 
television and radio broadcasters, knowing they had 
the substance for daily headlines in the tension-pack 
ed dramatic meetings with the Red-bloc heads of 
state, descended on the Office of Community Rela 
tions, seeking press credentials to permit them within 
the restrictions of police lines. 


In addition to 2,660 permanent press cards already 
issued to accredited newspaper reporters, television 
and radio news commentators and photographers 
earlier in the year, OCR issued 462 temporary press 
cards for additional fourth-estaters covering the UN 
story. Cards were issued to newsmen only alter car¢ 
ful screening of the multitude of applications from 
city editors, and communicating by telephone with 
editors of out-of-town publications. Correspondents 
on foreign papers had to be cleared through the Stat¢ 
Department before temporary press cards could be 1 
leased to them. 
holders to move into frozen areas, but not within th 
UN proper, where only holders of UN-issued permits 


‘These press cards permitted the 


were allowed to venture. 

Members of the staff of the Bureau of Public In 
formation were assigned to work around the clock in 
a Special Press Office at Police Headquarters, to chan 
nel information to the press and to supply answers 
to the reporters’ many queries. 


OPERATIONS DESK 


One of the busiest shops in the department was the 
Operations Desk, located in the office of Planning & 
Operations in Police Headquarters. Staffed with per 
sonnel from the Analysis Unit, Planning & Opera 
tions, Office of Community Relations, the Police Aca 
demy and policewomen, the Operations Desk worked 
ceaselessly around the clock. 
maintained, one showing the identity of all the visit 
ing dignitaries, from President Eisenhower and Se¢ 
retary of State Herter to Fidel Castro and Nikita 
Khrushchev with a list of their current residences. 


Blackboard #2 carried their immediate whereabouts, 


Iwo blackboards were 


so that a quick glance revealed the location of each 
person for whose security the Police Department had 
assumed responsibility. 


Another chart listed the current deployment of 
each of the Mobile Reserve Units, A, B, C and D, and 
the location of the Army and Transit buses held in 
readiness at each unit for quick deployment of the re 
serves. On another board the permanent details and 
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Inconspicuous antenna has spotlight 
appearance. Exclusive window 
mounted antenna bracket keeps 
cruiser constantly available for emer- 


gency use. 


Ee 
| ae 






Three lightweight, compact units — 
(1) true spotlight antenna (2) book- 
size chassis unit, and (3) easy read- 
ing indicator — all readily mounted 
from driver's seat without tools. 





RADAR SPEED CHECKS 





NOW EASIER, MORE ACCURATE, 
MORE RELIABLE... 


Installation is quick, simple and conven- 
ient. Cigar lighter plug-in. 


One or two man operation depending 
upon manpower and type of traffic. 


Meter is adaptable to all types of road- 
ways. Three switch-selected ranges — 
short, medium and long — to 500’ on 
cars (more on trucks). 


Meter provides clean, steady readings. 
Narrow beam — focuses on intended lane. 
Antenna is operable in any weather. No 
prongs or protrusions. No rain cover 
needed. 

Fully transistorized circuitry is not affected 
by extreme temperatures or rough han- 
dling. 


TWO YEAR GUARANTEE... 


covers all parts against defects in workmanship and material for 


two years, except transmitting tube is 2000 hours or one year. 


Write for Bulletin R-115 


EASTERN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 

















motorcade assignments were shown, with changes 
noted as they occurred. A map of the city streets was 
also kept up-to-date with pins appropriately marked 
showing the whereabouts street-wise of the foreign 
emissaries and national figures. 


THE LOG 

Fhe Operations Desk logged by date, time and 
serial number every message received from field units 
or other sources pertaining in any manner to the se- 
curity operation. The busy board recorded a stag- 
gering average of almost 200 messages every day. 

The Log was opened on September 17, a day befor« 
Castro flew in from Havana and two days before the 
Baltika docked and the emergency chart was put into 
operation. Rumors and reports, incidents and alle 
gations, fact and fancy were phoned in to the Opera- 
tions Desk, the information was recorded and _ hosts 
of units and individuals quickly appraised of the mes 
sage, to act upon accordingly. 

Every movement of every dignitary was called in 
by police at the scene and units along the planned 
routes swiftly alerted. Pickets and partisans congre- 
gating at areas housing controversial diplomats were 
reported to the Operations Desk and police reserves 
speedily dispatched where required. The arrests of 
disorderly demonstrators and injuries to police or 
pickets were called in and duly chronicled. 


SECURITY 


The security problems anticipated in connection 
with the visits of many of the heads were so wide in 
scope that it seemed they could go on ad infinitum. 
The department took on the task using ingenious 
made-to-order techniques. 


Even as the Baltika dropped its hawsers over the 
bollards that dot Pier 73, a complete security plan of 
The pier had been honey- 
A po- 


action was in effect. 
combed by detectives and emergency police. 
lice launch plowed the choppy waters of the river; 
floodlights had been set up to insure adequate light 
ing of the pier and nearby overpasses. 

The U.S. Coast Guard established that no water- 
borne traffic was to pass within 500 feet of the Red 
liner; the distance was reduced to 200 feet while the 
ship hugged the pier. With C.A.A. approval, police 
‘copters kept aircraft at least one-half mile away. Even 
the possibility of skin-diving saboteurs was guarded 
against. With the ship steaming upriver, police de- 
tails on the various bridges halted traffic; subway 
trains stopped till the vessel passed beneath. A pa- 
trolman guarded the main light switch on the pier; 
dock workers had been security-screened; high build- 
ings and vantage points overlooking the pier were 
checked for possible snipers. As the Red-bloc heads 
were sped to their residences and embassies they found 
the areas teeming with alert bluecoats. 

Sleuths, under the commanding officer of Manhat- 
tan East detectives, thoroughly screened the areas 
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Nerve center for unscrambling U. S. State Depart 
ment—New York City Police problems of security 
protocol and strategy was the security room set up a 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


around consulates, embassies, residences and the UN 
Rooltops, rear-yards, windows, nearby stores and 
buildings were fine-combed and kept under constant 
surveillance. Cops were assigned to strategic spots on 
roof tops and points of vantage above the city’s pave 
ment. 


Temporary headquarters had been set up at each 
diplomatic residence. 
hattan CB were kept open. 
other portable objects were removed where feasible 


Direct phone lines to Man 


Waste receptacles and 


Fire alarm boxes were watched. Shelter areas for the 
public were established in nearby buildings in cas 
of need. 


Each location had a “frozen” zone through whicl 
permitted to trave 

\l] picke ting 
was controlled so that physical contact between rival 
factions could be averted. 


to segregate the antagonists. 


no unauthorized person wa 
Special areas were allotted to the press 


Police barriers were used 

Persons carrying pack 
ages near the areas were halted: the contents of their 
bags checked. Suspicious individuals were questioned 
and license plates ol suspicious vehicles noted 


Pickets were kept on the opposite side of the street 
where their position could not endanger the safety 
of the emissaries or spark an unfortunate incident 
Passage of official parties was arranged so they would 
not be required to move through or past the pickets 
Pickets could carry signs without poles, which might 
be used as weapons. Detectives, preferably those con 
versant with the language used by foreign-speaking 
pickets, were assigned to picket areas. 

Police coverage of the area about the UN was a 
tremendous task. In addition to some 1,040 blu 
coats on ‘round-the-clock “fixers” there was on hand 
an Emergency Service Division truck, a Communica 
tions Bureau truck, a patrolwagon, mounted cops, 
policewomen and detectives. Safety Division police 
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NOW... 


five special Chevy 
packages for 
any kind of 

police car duty! 


Here are five new Chevrolet 
special equipment packages with 
the right combination of power 
and stamina to match any police 
car assignment. They’re thrifty 
new groupings of extra-cost 


options that get more mileage 
out of your department’s dollars. 

You can take your pick of five 
engines in these Chevy specials— 
a power range to answer any call 
from urban cruising to highway 
patrol and pursuit. There’s stand- 
ard 6 or V8, plus three V8 power- 
houses ranging through 230, 250 
and 305 horses! Each is teamed 
with heavy-duty 3-speed stick 
shift and rear axle assembly. And 
each package gives you heavy- 
duty body and chassis equipment 
that readies your Chevy for police 
duty from the ground up. Com- 
ponents like heavy-duty springs, 
shocks, seats, clutch, a 70-amp. 
battery, a front stabilizer and rear 
control bar, 15-inch wheels, an 
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oil filter, a de luxe heater and 
defroster—even a special police 
speedometer! And you can have 
any one of these five specially 
priced packages with any one of 
Chevy’s Biscayne 2- or 4-Door 
Sedans or the Brookwood 4-Door 
6-Passenger Station Wagon. 

Add all this to Chevy’s police- 
pleasing comfort, ride, handling, 
quality and dependability, and 
you'll see nothing fits your force 
like a Chevrolet. Check your 
dealer before you write your police 
car specifications. . . . Chevrolet 


Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


chief 
* of * 
police cars 











regulated vehicular and pedestrian tratlic. More po- 
lice were assigned to the picket “bull-pen” barricades 
set up along 47th Strect. Surrounding streets through 
which motorcades to and from the UN travelled were 


constantly policed. 


Some 13,000 police barriers were placed by the En- 
gineering Bureau. Of this 5,800 were used for the 
visiting dignitaries—extending end-on-end 1514 miles 
or about the distance from the UN to Glen Cove, as 
the crow flies. The remaining 7,200 were used fon 
parades, meetings, strikes and other police jobs that 
confronted the department during the session. 


PRIMARY SECURITY ROUTES 

The majority of visiting heads resided in one 
general area of Manhattan—the vicinity of Park Ave- 
nue, from 63rd to 72nd St. To insure safe escort 
from these places to the UN and back, Primary Se- 
curity Routes were established. Cleared by BSS, 
Safety Division and Manhattan East, the prescribed 
routes were mapped for safety, security and speed. 


Each motorcade leaving the residence of a foreign 
dignitary was directed to use the shortest route to the 
designated course. Park Avenue south to 57th Street, 
east to 2nd Avenue, south to 42nd Street, thence to 
the UN Plaza was the established route. Alternate 
routes were mapped for emergencies. An unfounded 
rumor that anti-Soviets were planning to throw a 
bomb from a passing omnibus caused one motorcade 
to revert to a secondary route on one occasion. 


Heavy police details, buttressed with barriers, were 
stationed along these routes. Flexibility of manpower 
was created. A series of plans was employed for the 
rapid dispersal of manpower. Plan “A” placed 90 
men on Primary Route posts with 250 in reserve. 
Plan “B” had 90 men on posts, 125 in reserve and 
125 in nearby precincts. Demonstration areas were 
not permitted along Primary Routes. 


MOTORCADES 


New Yorkers were blinker-and-siren deluged during 
the visits of the UN envoys. Motorcades of dignitar- 
ies were daily events in Manhattan’s midtown area. 
Motorcycle-flanked visiting heads of state were whisk- 
ed safely and speedily through Gotham from airports, 
piers, hotels and consulates to the UN and back. 


Responsibility for formulating cohesive plans for 
the motorcades rested with the Commanding Officer 
of the Safety Division. Motorcycles, radio-equipped 
prowl cars and unmarked sedans, plus walkie-talkies 
and bull horns were worked into imposing caravans. 
“‘Tow-trucks were near at hand in case of auto trouble. 


Each motorcade was guided by a superior officer 
generally riding in the lead car. Continuous radio 
contact was maintained with Manhattan CB. Major 
escorts, assigned to dignitaries requiring the greatest 
protection, were radio-connected on a closed circuit 
within themselves. Time of takeoff and destination 
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were radioed ahead; radios blared as the cars moved 


through the streets; time of arrival was transmitted to 
CB. 


Before the motorcades rolled, motorcycle outriders 
sped on ahead to alert patrol lorces assigned along 
the route. When emergency situations, such as fires o 
water-main breaks erupted along the right-of-way, the 
caravan diverted to a secondary rout The ney 
ourse was radioed to headquarters. 


On occasion, dignitaries suddenly decided to visit 
a place not on the known agenda—a site not already 
policed. Where extra police were not needed, security 
forces took over. If picketing or other demonstra 
tions warranted further security protection, mobil 
reserve forces were employed and immediately dis 
patched to the scene. At times, motorcades were in 
tentionally slowed to allow extra reinforcements to 
race to the scene so as to be in position at the time ol 
arrival. 

The careful planning that went into the makeup 
of the motorcades was apparent when all the heads 
of state were in attendance at the UN. 
of the representatives, one on the heels of another, 
the motors of their cars gunned into action. Police 
convoys, alerted and idling nearby, pulled into for 
mation at a bull-horned signal from a P.D. superior 
officer. As the dignitary’s car pulled away from the 
curb, the police escorts opened up their ranks to al 
low it to fall into position. 
the UN grounds halted all vehicles and the motor 
cade sped olf to its pre-arranged destination. The 
formations, made up of motorcycles, radio-cars, sedans 
with B.S.S. detectives, State Department agents, sharp 
shooters and judo experts, moved out as one 


FLYING EAGLES 


Police superiors, most often with the rank of in 
spector, were assigned to the lead car of each motor 
cade. This maneuver put a high-ranking officer on 
top of any emergency along the route. He could es 
tablish field headquarters on the street, summon ex 
tra manpower or specialized police units by radio if 
required. 


At the exodus 


Traflic officers outside 


One car in the procession carried a team of de 
partment pistol experts. These sure-triggered marks 
men were assigned to motorcades calculated to be 
most risky. Specially-trained members of the Emei 
gency Service Division filled another unmarked cai 
in certain of the motorcades. These men were pre 
pared to use a small arsenal of weapons and devices 
if needed to secure the safety of their charges; teat 
gas, submachine guns, shotguns, rifles, gas masks and 
bulletproof vests. Another car bore department judo, 
wrestling and physical training police defense experts. 
These men were ready to handle belligerents where 
weapons would be dangerous or not recommended 
Fortunately, no occasion arose for the employment of 
any of these personnel-security teams. 


(Please turn to page 35) 
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ks- And among the earliest of these insurance pioneers was 
be Prudential. Established in 1875, it has consistently been in the 


insurance forefront; constantly developing new programs; con- 





tinually striving to meet all the insurance needs of the people. 
es This forward-looking attitude has made Prudential synony- ; 
. mous with “insurance”. And this public acceptance of Prudential I h c Pi udential 


has made all our efforts worthwhile. INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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A Lamentable Law Enforcement Lacuna? 








Undeniably, law enforcement officials are divided into 
two camps on the question of “Mafia” in the United 
States. Few deny that there are “working agreements” 
among criminal] racketeers and vice lords, but to label 
the participants “Mafiosi,” or by any other term im- 
plying a highly organized criminal conspiracy, evokes 
two opposing points of view which are not easily recon- 


Sate _ 

The discovery of the Mafia meeting in Apalachin, 
N. Y., on November 14, 1957, however accidental, 
might well be referred to as a turning point in 
law enforcement’s attitude toward the necessity ol 
investigating Organized Crime, per se. True, in- 
telligence information of a sort has been collected 
with respect to this abomination for many years, 
but, for the most part, it lay idle, gathering dust in 
various police files until much of it became practical 
ly useless insofar as prosecution was concerned. 


Intelligence information for the sake of intelligence 
alone becomes merely the compilation of a contin 
ued “success” story depicting the rise of the Mafia, 
or Organized Crime, in this country. Therein lies 
the danger of a strictly layman “crime commission” 
which is charged merely with the gathering of infor- 
mation without the accompanying duty to prosecute 
or legislate. Some such “veteran” layman regional 
“commissioners” have not as yet made a true analysis 
ol the information that lies sterile in their voluminous 
files. Individual Mafia heads may now and then fall 

mostly because of Mafia, not law enforcement, 
action; but presto! New ones, hydra-like, immediately 
appear, and the wealth and power of the criminal 
underworld increases even as new names and new in- 
formation are added to the impotent files. New or old, 
Mafiosi ability to procure high-placed  intercessors, 
in all walks of life, and on all levels of government, 
including the federal level, continues unimpaired. 
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Apalachin 


Aftermath 


By EDWARD J. ALLEN 
Chief of Police 


Santa Ana, California 


ciled. Chief Allen has had years of firsthand experience 
with criminals in Pennsylvania and Ohio and has devoted 
much study to their origins, modus operandi, philosophy 
and activities. He has always bluntly termed these men 
Mafioso and their cartel, Mafia. In this article he has 
some very interesting observations on the Appellate Court 
reversal of conviction in the “Apalachin Case.” 


Many high-placed law enforcement officials, priot 
to Apalachin, were complacently and patronizingly 
“scoffing’ away the idea that there is a Mafia. Others, 
seemingly suffering from a form of agnosia, adopted 


and propagated the “I don’t know” philosophy—a 


thoroughly untenable position. Apalachin, which was 
attended by criminals of Sicilian (almost exclusively) 
origin, acted as an eye opener to most of the scolfers, 
albeit their embarrassment still rankles and inordin 
ate pride does not permit unqualified admission ol 
past errors in judgment or understanding. The in 
exorable fact of the Malia must therefore be proven 
by the force of events and circumstances, and as a 
giant step in that direction Apalachin must be his 
torically recorded. Some incontrovertible facts emerg¢ 


from that meeting of Malia adherents: 
1. Law enforcement intelligence is inadequate 


2. Collection, coordination, evaluation, and dis 
semination of Organized Crime information is inade 
quate, 


3. Factual information re the Malia on the part ol 
law enforcement is inadequate 


f. Factual information on the part of the judiciary 
(generally speaking) with respect to the Malia and 
the true conspiratorial nature of Organized Crim 
is inadequate. (The reversal of the Apalachin con 
victions reveal this lack of information on the part 
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POWERS THE LAW IN 20 STATES 





Dodge Police Pursuits now provide 
the transportation for 20 state police 
organizations, and the law enforce- 
ment agencies of innumerable 
counties and municipalities. For 
example, the California Highway 
Patrol alone operates nearly 1000 
Dodges. That is about the highest 
commendation any police car can 
be given. Here are some of the 
reasons for this widespread accept- 
ance of Dodge Police Pursuits. They 
are supplied in three basic models: 
2- and 4-door sedans on a 118” 
wheelbase, and a 4-door, 2-seat 
station wagon on a 122” wheelbase. 
All are priced model for model with 
Ford and Chevrolet. There is a 
choice of six engines. The Economy 
Slant-6 is very good for in-city 
patrol, traffic enforcement and pub- 
lic safety duty, where economy out- 
weighs performance. Yet it is a 





surprisingly agile engine, despite 
its thrift. With overhead valves, 
semi-ram tuning of the fuel induc- 
tion system, and a 30° cant to the 
cylinder block, this is the most 
modern six available for police duty. 
TheV8 engines displace 318,361 and 
383 cubic inches, develop 230, 260, 
265, 305 and 330 horsepower. To go 
with this choice of power are four 
transmission options: a heavy-duty 
3-speed manual, a heavy-duty 3- 
speed automatic for 6-cylinder 
models, and heavy-duty 2- and 3- 
speed automatics for 8-cylinder 
models. Common to all Dodge Police 
Pursuits are these features. A tough, 
solid, rust-proofed, rattle-free uni- 
tized body, protected inside and out 
by a seven-step dip and spray treat- 
ment that virtually immunizes it 
against rust. Torsion bars up front 
and asymmetrical leaf springs in 
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the rear that flatten bumps, stabi- 
lize the ride, make handling easier. 
Total Contact Brakes with 12” x 24” 
drums, 251 square inches of braking 
area, and two brake cylinders on 
each front wheel. A 40 amp, heavy- 
duty alternator-generator that 
makes the standard 70 amp battery 
last longer by charging even at idle. 
Heavy-duty springs and shock ab- 
sorbers, front and rear. Foam front 
seat cushion. Heater and defroster. 
All those features without extra cost. 
The list of optional extras for Dodge 
Police Pursuits runs from 60 and 100 
amp Leece-Neville alternators to 
roof light wiring, and includes every- 
thing to equip a police car to meet 
your particular requirements. Call 
on your dependable Dodge Dealer 
for more information. He'll tell you 
everything we haven't told you 
here about Dodge Police Pursuits. 








of the judiciary, as a study of the Appellate Court 
reversal will reveal.) 


The term “inadequate” is a euphemism; yet, I hope, 
not “inadequate.” It is generally accepted that the 
Mafia conspiracy cuts across city, county, state, and 
even international boundaries, even as does Com- 
munism, another diabolical criminal conspiracy, simi- 
lar in some ways, but totally dissimilar in others. 
Law enforcement has long recognized the dangers 
of this conspiracy and through the continuing vigi- 
lance, intelligence, and prosecutive efforts of the FBI 
and the U. S. Attorney General's Office, the general 
public has been safeguarded from serious inroads. 
The same cannot be said about the Mafia, or Or- 
ganized Crime, yet being an international criminal 
conspiracy, as is Communism, it logically follows that 
it demands similar law enforcement treatment. Per- 
severing efforts have been made by some law enforce- 
ment officers and agencies, acting for the most part 
independently, and like voices crying in the wilderness, 
attempting to encourage others to make straight the 
law enforcement path. These voices are beginning to 
be heard, although their very insistence is as irritating 
as a hair shirt to those who prefer the status quo. Yet, 
in truth, there is no status quo, since the power and 
wealth of the Mafia increases as law enforcement 
marks time. It was hoped that the Apalachin convic 
tions would remain, as U. S. Attorney General Wil- 
liam Rogers jubilantly declared them to be: “A land 
mark in the government's ‘fight against Organized 
Crime and racketeering .. .,”” and despite the recent 
Appellate Court reversal, they might remain a sig- 
nificant “landmark.” 


For three years the Apalachin case commanded the 
attention of law enforcement, the news media, and 
the general public, and rightly so. A conspiracy as 
satanic and destructive to our way of life, as is the 
Mafia, must necessarily occupy a prominent position 
in our minds, if we are truly concerned with the pet 
petuity of our existence as a free, God-learing and 
law-abiding people. To expect this monstrosity to 
be taken lightly is not merely sophomoric, but reveals 
a paucity of knowledge on the part of the total dimen- 
sion of law enforcement (police, prosecutors, judges 
and juries) that bespeaks a failure to live up to well- 
dlefined responsibilities. Public exposure of Matiosi 
is a most effective weapon, since Malia leaders can, 
in this country, thrive only in anonymity and secrecy. 


The trial of twenty of the conspirators was held 
nearly two years after the Apalachin meeting. The 
U. S. Attorney General had appointed in the mean- 
time a special group of prosecutors for the purpose 
of gathering sufficient evidence to prosecute organized 
criminal conspirators. A grand jury in May, 1959, 
returned an indictment citing conspiracy to commit 
perjury and obstruct justice on the part of twenty of 
the more than threescore Apalachin “friends.” The 
prosecutors and the court secured the cooperation of 
the news media to refrain from sensational publicity 
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during the trial so as not to endanger the civil rights 
of the defendants. The presiding judge was meticu 
lous in his efforts to insure the rights of the defendants 
and in his insistence that strict legality and _ justice 
prevail. The jury, after hearing the evidence, deliber 
ated seventeen hours, returned a verdict of guilty, 
and the twenty were subsequently sentenced to varying 
individual prison terms ranging from a minimum ol 
three to a maximum of five years. The verdict was 
appealed and during the ensuing year, the case was 
studied by the United States Court of Appeals. On 
November 28, 1960, three years and two weeks after 
the Apalachin meeting was held, the U. S. Court ol 
Appeals reversed the jury verdict and the twenty were 
freed. 


It is interesting to note that the age-old reliance 
of the Mafia on “insufficient evidence” was once mor 
cited by the Appellate Court as its reason for reversing 
the convictions. Briefly, the decision reads: ‘Reversed 
with instructions to dismiss the conspiracy count ol 
the indictment for want of sufficient evidence to 
support the convictions.” Although the jury and the 
trial court and the Attorney General and his pros« 
cutors deemed the evidence sufficient, the Appellat 
Court disagreed. Ergo, sufficient evidence on the 
part of the investigative agencies and the pros 
cutors would have sustained the convictions Phis 
is the official decision, despite an additional opinion 
by one of the three judges which criticized the casi 
as a whole. The judges, in their wisdom, found thx 
evidence insufficient, and their opinion presently 
stands as binding, although the sufficiency of evidence 
is usually left up to the jury. The entire opinion, 
however, ought to be studied by law enforcement fon 
it reveals the philosophy of the three federal judges 
with respect to police interrogation. One excerpt 
states: “Even an otherwise law-abiding citizen who is 
stopped and interrogated by police andwho is given no 
reason for his detention and questioning may feel it is 
his right to give as little information as possible and 
even perhaps to respond evasively if he believes he 
might thereby be earlier rid of police inquiry. That 
others may at times go to the brink of truth, or beyond, 
is likely, particularly when, as may have been true ol 
the present case, they know that the existing law does 
not require them to give a truthful account to police.” 


Phe opinion is commendably concerned throughout 
with the “rights” of the individual, but one looks in 
vain for the word “duty” or “responsibility” to appear. 
All of us know that without citizen cooperation law 
enforcement cannot function properly. Indeed, ow 
government deliberately limits the power of the policé 
and places much of law enforcement’s duty in th 
people. Every individual right entails a corresponding 
duty; every privilege is tied to a corresponding obliga 
tion. Man is a social being, as well as an individual 
He has a duty to respect the law, the officers of the 
law, and to cooperate with them to the fullest extent. 
As the father of our country advised at the outset 
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BASIC POLICE REPORT WRITING by 
Allen Z. Gammage, Sacramento State Col- 
lege. Written in easy-to-read, conversa- 
tional style, this comprehensive text offers 
help to police practitioner, student, train- 
ing officer, and administrator alike. Dr. 
Gammage sells the idea that effective op- 
erational reports offer the best evidence of 
professional growth and status on the part 
f both the writer and the department he 
represents. Pub. March ’61, 328 pp., 7 il., 
(Police Science Series) $10.00 
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JUVENILE VANDALISM: A Study of Its 
Nature and Prevention by John M. Martin, 





FIRST-LINE SUPERVISOR’S MANUAL edited by Glen D. King, 
Dallas Police Dept. Contributors: C. E. Talbert, D. A. Byrd, L. 
W. Rucker, W. F. Dyson, T. D. Cain, and E. L. Cunningham, Writ- 


Fordham Univ. Dr. Martin answers some 
very important questions in this first book 
to be published on juvenile vandalism. Us- . . ps . . 

I J : ten by active police officers, this book deals with the many prob- 


ing statistics and case studies and working 


: : lems faced by the supervisor in his transition from the operational 
at various levels of theory, the author ex- } ‘ , Pia 
3 : to the supervisory level. Proper supervisory practices, principles 
plores the very roots of the subject as 
. _ os , f administration as they apply to the police supervisor, and the 
found in the personalities of vandals, the 7 ratio si PPh . a ee and 
. 2 ° ° . ‘ ‘elati s ¢ ach ) a apshi P » fez ‘0 ? 

quality of their home life, in their neigh- human relations approach to leadership are featured. Pub. May 
borhoods and peer groups. Pub. Feb. *61, 61 (Police Science Series) 


| about 197 pp., 12 il. 


INSIDE THE WORLD’S TOUGHEST 


THE MURDERER AND HIS VICTIM by John M. MacDonaid, PRISON by Joseph E. RAGEN, Warden, 
Univ. of Colorado. With chapters by Stuart Boyd, New Mexico Joliet-Stateville Prisons. Edited by Charles 
Highlands Univ., and James A. V. Galvin, Colorado Psychopathic Finston, Chicago American. Warden Ragen 
Hospital. Murder compels attention but surprisingly few books Ss prison-wise—he knows inmates as few 
have been written on the circumstances of criminal homicide and men do. He has tried to help them as well as 


keep them with the result that Stateville is 
a model for maximum security institutions 


the mind of the murderer. Now at last we have a straightforward 


“easy to understand” account of the psychology of murder with 
; : ; , , everywhere. Now prison officials all over 
obscure technical terms avoided as far as possible. Psychiatric oes ; I : all 
, ; ; , : the world can benefit from Warden Ragen’s 
examination of over 1000 murderers forms the background of the : ‘ > 86 
‘ ZN vast experience as he outlines the day-to-day 
author’s personal experience. Pub. May ‘61 vate ; : S fe 

job of prison operation. Pub. May ’61 


ee a a ee rom 
SAFETY IN POLICE PURSUIT 
DRIVING by Edward R. Dough- 


erty, Jnternal Revenue Service, 


THE OFFICER IN THE SMALL 
DEPARTMENT by Arthur S. Au- 


bry, Jr., Div. of Corrections, State 


PRACTICAL HOMICIDE INVES- 
TIGATION by Edward A. Dieck- 


Washington, D. C. Mr. Dougherty’s ; ‘ é 
of Wisconsin. Now at last an ef- ; 2 E ; mann, Sr., San Diego Police Dept. 
j : , book is the first publication devot ; ‘ 
fective substitute for formal train- : (Ret.). A practical approach to. 
; ; ed exclusively to the safety aspect ; ; : eB: be 
ing is available to the young of- : aye 3 the intricacies of crime and crimi- 
of high speed driving. It will go : 2 ; ; : 
ficer. Mr. Aubry selected for these A nal investigation ,technique, with 
: ; a long way toward helping those : : : . f 
twenty-two chapters basic material ; special emphasis on felonious homi- 
; : ; employed in a hazardous profession ; oe 
from the vast field of topics which ; cide. The thread that runs through- 
to become better equipped to meet i 3 
comprise police activities. Each A out is the value of teamwork among 
those hazards through a more in 


chapter is focused toward the offi- : s front line defenders against the: 
timate knowledge of the whys and Hata . ee 
cer’s direct and immediate needs. criminal element. Pub. April ’61 


Pub. May 61 


wherefores of their trade. Pub. 


May ‘61 (Police Science Series) 
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in speaking of the then infant government: “respect 
for its authority, compliance with its laws, acquies 
cence to its measures, are duties enjoined by the fun 
damental maxims of true liberty.” Personally, I prefer 
this kind of thinking to that of so-called modern 
jurists who believe, and state in a judicial opinion 
that, “even an otherwise law-abiding citizen 

may feel it is his right” to give evasive answers just to 
be rid of a police inquiry. (The curious use of the 
word “otherwise” is enlightening.) Criminals, ol 
course, take full advantage of the fact that they do 
not have to give truthful answers to the police. It 
was always my belief that law-abiding citizens are 
at least morally obligated to give truthful answers 
to policemen. What does the subtle phraseology to “re- 
ply evasively”’ to police inquiry do to George Washing- 
ton’s legendary lesson to all of us, “I cannot tell a lie’? 
... or has such idealism become as “outmoded” as the 
natural law in the mental meanderings of some of oun 
alleged “liberal” jurists? In what light indeed, do 
some courts regard law enforcement? Whose servants 
are we? Or are we to be regarded, even judicially, as 
potential enemies of the “individual” who is sanc- 
tioned to “respond evasively if he believes he might 
thereby be earlier rid of police inquiry?” 


Che presiding judge at the trial court, as his record 
reveals, has just as great a regard for individual rights, 
as do any of those who comprise the Appellate Court, 
and, which is more to his credit, he has sufficient wis 
dom to realize that the public interest is a paramount 
consideration in judging the merits of a case. Who 
has been victimized by the Mafia members, or ove) 
lords of the underworld, ail these years but the face 
less, and seemingly unidentifiable, general public: 
Law enforcement, surely, can find no comfort in this 
reversal, and Organized Crime’s “death knell” which 
it was supposed to have sounded, has been abruptly 
silenced. ‘The Mafia, or Organized Crime, has once 
again emerged triumphant. In Sicily, the populace is 
resigned to the fact that it always will. We must 
not accept that as a truism in our own beloved coun 
try. We cannot become reconciled to a criminal as 
sociation as a factor in our government, such as is 
the fact in Sicily. 


In another part of the decision the jurists doubt 
that a conspiracy existed and opine, “There is nothing 
in the record or in common experience to suggest 
that it is not just as likely that each one present 
decided for himself that it would be wiser not to 
discuss all that he knew.” I do not know all that the 
record contained, of course, but when the good judges 
state that there is nothing “in common experience” 
which would constrain a member of the underworld 
to refuse to tell “all that he knew,” they imply an art- 
lessness that does not darby an experienced police 
officer. They further evince insufficient knowledge 
of the underworld code of Omerta, which demands 
silence in these matters under pain of death. ‘This 
may not be in the “common experience” as known 
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to some judges, but it is “common expericnce” to any 
police officer with even the most cursory knowledg 
of Organized Crime, much less a knowledge of thx 
Mafia and its code Omerta. The silence of Omerta 
goes beyond mutism, embraces perjury, and if neces 
sary, calumny against self. In such instances an indi 
vidual criminal is required to confess to a crime he 
did not commit in order to protect or benefit th: 
organization, 


The jurists, collectively, complained that “trom. its 
inception this case was given unusual and disturbing 
publicity in the newspapers, journals, and magazines 

One wonders why the court should object to 
the press coverage of this important underworld meet 
ing. To ignore the meeting and its implications 
would have been a disservice to the public (ny 
criminal conspiracy which preys upon the public 
should, in a people’s government, be brought to the 
attention of the populace. 
the news media did cooperate during the trial at th: 


As was stated previously, 
request olf the prosecution. And, as also previously 
stated, public exposure of Mafiosi is in itself a potent 
weapon. For the past decade, and indeed at the 
present time, it appears to be the only effective one. 


It has been recommended that the Appellate Court 
decision be studied in its entirety, not only for the 
terse language of its reversal, but for the prolixity of 
its philosophizing by virtue.of which one discerns 
a preponderance of concern with individual “rights 
as contrasted with no reference to its undoubted con 
cern respecting the rights of the law-abiding public, 


a society which has a definite and 


ol soc iety itself... 
unmistakable influence on the moulding of human 
character, both juvenile and adult, since we are 
creatures of environment even as we are creatures ol 
heredity. Nor are we unaware that the hereditary 
influence of the Sicilian Matia is rapidly becoming 


an environmental influence in America 


It is recommended with equal urgency that the 
opinion of the trial court be studied for its decision up 
holding the Apalachin convictions as well as for its 
comments respecting the rights of the individual and 
the common weal. Counsel for the twenty Apalachin 
conspirators appealed their convictions and sought to 
persuade the court to suppress the evidence as pre 
sented by the government. 
was not called upon to comment on the evidence in 


Although the trial judge 


the “suppression” appeal, he nonetheless did mak: 
reference to it, stating that it “clearly established the 
falsehood of the defendants’ statements to Croswell 
(the investigating New York State Trooper) and the 
other law enforcement officers, including federal grand 
juries. Suffice it to say the jury found incredible the 
defense’s position that over sixty individuals, many 
from California, Ohio, 
places in the United States, and even Cuba, came to 


Texas, and other distant 
gether at Joseph Barbara’s home located in a small 
hard-to-find village called Apalachin at approximately 


the same time (a midweek working day) without 
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SEA R C] | Latent Finger Print Powder 


A NEW LATENT SPRAY POWDER! SURPASSES THE 
BOTTLE AND BRUSH METHOD 





Press the valve button and spray any area or 
object. Quicker, cleaner and better than the 
old method. Clue-Spray brings out the latent 


prints which can be lifted or photographed. 


ALL GRADES OF POWDERS ARE PHOTOGENIC. NO FILTERS ARE NEEDED. 


BUY SEPARATELY OR IN 
KITS WITH LATENT SWEEP- 
ER BRUSHES AND LIFTERS. 


PRICES: Put up in 6-oz. aero- 
sol Spray Cans 


$4.75 per large 6-oz. can 


B-1 CLUE-SPRAY BLACK POWDER FOR LIGHT SURFACES Use on papers, magazines, labels, cardboard, 
painted wood, tissue paper, etc. 

B-2 CLUE-SPRAY SILVER POWDER _....FOR DARK SURFACES Window glass, tumblers, china, enamel file 
cabinets, copper, steel, tin cans & drums. 

B-3 CLUE-SPRAY WHITE POWDER FOR DARK SURFACES Transparent surfaces, tumblers, bakelite, black 
plastic, dark filing cabinets 

B-4 CLUE-SPRAY GOLD POWDER FOR LIGHT SURFACES Transparent glass & plastics, china, aluminum 
& tin articles, cellophane 

B-5 CLUE-SPRAY RED POWDER FOR LIGHT SURFACES Use on white writing paper, cardboard contain- 
ers, decalcomanias, bottles, curved surfaces. 

B-6 CLUE-SPRAY SAFECRACKER POWDER .FOR METALS Excellent for safes, lockers, gun metals. 

B-7 CLUE-SPRAY COPPER POWDER For unpainted aluminum & tin surfaces. 

B-8 CLUE-SPRAY YELLOW POWDER For chinaware and marble. 

B-14 FLUORESCENT CLUE-SPRAY LATENT POWDER pikes Price per 6 oz. aerosol can $5.25 


Latent finger prints can be spotted quickly with this ultraviolet reacting finger powder. This is a dual 
purpose powder which can be used with or without a black light. Fluorescent color is bright green, the 
most photogenic color in the ultraviolet spectrum. 

B-20 CLUE SPRAY LATENT PRINT SWEEPER, price $2.25. This is a necessary special brush, 33” wide, 14” length 
hair, made especially for CLUE-SPRAY powders. After a surface or object is sprayed with Clue-Spray 
Powder, this sweeper intensifies the ridge lines and clears away excess powder. 


SIR CIHUNE 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 





Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 








any plan or pre-arrangement to meet at his home. 
The jury must also have disbelieved the defendants’ 
statements detailing their purposes for being at the 
gathcring, which ranged from visiting a sick friend, to 
attending a social function (no women or children 
were present), to buying real estate, to discussing the 
acquisition of beer equipment or a truck, to having 
a damaged car fixed. 


“I emphasize that the jury must have found these 
statements false, since the jury was charged specifically 
that before any defendant could be found guilty, it had 
to find that the defendant had not told the truth con 
cerning the true nature and purposes of the gathering 
at the Barbara estate. Furthermore, the jury was 
charged that a verdict of guilty could not be returned 
merely by a comparison of statements, but had to be 
based on affirmative proof supplied by the govern 
ment which would satisfy the jury of the falsity o1 
Phe jury found sul 
ficient affirmative evidence to convict. The Appel 
late Court did not. Indeed, with respect to the 
falsity or the evasiveness of the statements of the 
delendants, the Appellate Court felt that such “eva- 
siveness” was an individual right to be exercised even 
by “law-abiding” citizens if they might “thereby be rid 
of police inguiry.” In the trial judge’s opinion 
“One must never forget that 


evasiveness ol the statements.” 


appears this excerpt: 
this is a decision on the rights of individuals and the 
duties of government and not an abstract exercise 
in definition.” It is refreshing to read a judicial 
opinion in which the “duties of government” are 
mentioned in conjunction with the “rights of indi 
viduals.” This is the battleground on which must 
be determined the future course of this government, 
or, more to the point, whether or not this government 
is to have much of a future as a republic. I applaud 
the trial judge’s insistence that “one must never for 
get” the duties of government; that is, the people's 
wellare, the common weal, the public interest, in 
balancing the scales of justice, or in “dealing with 


words.” 


With respect to the weight of the evidence, the 
trial judge declared: “It is well settled that while 
an overt act is necessary for conviction of the offense, 
it is not necessary to prove that the conspiracy was 
successful. It would appear that no purpose would 
be served, and indeed the public would be injured, 
by forbidding the police to investigate a conspiracy 
at a stage in its development before it successfully 
results in a more palpable crime.” Once again, the 
good judge reveals concern for the public, but the 
\ppellate Court doubted that a conspiracy existed, 
expressing its opinion that the twenty lied as indi 
viduals, arriving at individual decisions to withhold 
the truth, thereby obstructing justice one by one 
rather than collectively. 


Law enforcement should be particularly concerned 
with one excerpt from the decision of the Appellate 


Court: “Doubtless many of Barbara’s visitors are 


nm 
_ 
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bad people and it is surely a matter ol public concern 
that more is not known of their activities.” One 
discerns an implied criticism of law enforcement 
failure to know enough about them to produce “sul 
ficient evidence” to convict. 


The court continues: “But bad as many of thess 
alleged conspirators may be, their conviction . . . 01 
evidence which a jury could not properly assess, can 
not be permitted to stand.” The Appellate decision 
uses the word “naive” in criticism of other courts gen 
crally, which have traditionally supposed that jurors 
possessed sufficient intelligence to “properly assess’ 
sworn testimony in statement form. I quote: “In 
addition, the jury had before it sworn testimony in 
question-and-answer form taken before various go\ 
ernmental bodies, including the New York Stat 
Liquor Authority, the U. S. Immigration and Natu 
alization Service, and grand juries both state and 
federal. We have found the analysis and comparison 
of these statements most difficult Courts hav 
long indulged in the natve supposition that juries 
can properly assess Such evidence and determine fron 
it the individual guilt of many defendants.” In speak 
ing of “traditional standards,” however, the appended 
decision of one of the Appellate judges states that 

nothing in present criminal law administration 
suggests or justifies sharp relaxation of traditional 
standards.” ‘True, the judge was speaking about what 
he regards as “crash methods,” but he becomes cat 
gorical when he predicates his statement with the 
“traditional stan 


word “nothing,” and it has been 
dard” to permit juries to weigh evidence in’ such 
as the instant case, howbeit, these particular jurists 
characterize other courts as “naive” in supposing that 


“jurors can properly assess such evidence 


Despite gratuitous personal opinions, the reversal 
legally hinged upon insufficient evidence, and in the 
investigation of future cases, this can be corrected by 
law enforcement. It can be corrected by educating 
itself about the existence of the Mafia and by spread 
ing that education into the other divisions of law 
enforcement, i.e., prosecutors, judges, and the general 
public. It is high time that judicial notice was taken 
of its existence so that the combined etforts of law 
enforcement in securing and presenting proper evi 
dence will not continue to result in such disappoint 
ing reversals: “We find ihat in two essential respects 
the evidence was insufficient to prove the crime 
charged. First, we find that the government failed 
to introduce sufficient evidence to support a finding 
that the defendants agreed to Jie about the gathering 
Second, we hold that the evidence was insufficient 
to show that the defendants hid reason on Novembet 
14, 1957, to anticipate that any of them would be 
called to testify under oath about the events of that 
day.” 

These two findings are the crux of the :eversal 
of the Apalachin convictions. ‘They make the task of 
law enforcement crystal clear: To secure and to pro 
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Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: Provides the 


‘ utmost in 
1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- ? 


ton, woven for long wear. 

2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 

light and washing 

3 High thread count for luster and OKs 
superior appearance 

4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 

exceed 1%) for permanent fit 

Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 

of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 

won the favor of policemen all over the country. 






WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles 


12 S. 12th Street 300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street 819 Santee Street 











Your [ACP 


Field Service Division 
OFFERS YOU SKILLED ASSISTANCE IN: 


ADMINISTRATION — we will study your departmental organization and administration, and directly 


assist you and your staff to improve and strengthen it. 


METHODS maximum use of the best available sipment and methods will give you greater efficiency 


at lower cost 


TRAINING we will train your personnel administrative, technical, operational —to do the best 


possible job with the resources you have. 









WE CAN ASSIST YOU with your special problems in traffic, 


records, beat layouts, assignment of personnel, recrui!ing, etc. The 
Field Service Division of the IACP exists to serve ysu and your 
department according to your needs — with a program of assistance 


to fit your special departmental requirements — and your budget. 


CALL ON US at 910 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Our telephone number is REpublic 7-7860. 














perly present SUFFICIENT evidence to convict these 
chronic, conspiratorial criminals who live and prospei 
by a code which not only ignores our constitution and 
our laws, but which exploits them to the Matlia’s own 
evil advantage, and to our shame and disgrace. If we 
fail in this regard and remain mired in the inade- 
quacy of “insufficient evidence” we will witness the 
disintegration of law and order as it was given to us 
to preserve; and we must, if we permit this to happen, 
accept commensurate culpability. 

To win the war against Organized Crime, whose 
hard core is the Mafia, we must produce militant, 
positive, knowledgeable and unwavering law enforce- 
ment leadership. Those who drift on a sea of doubt 
concerning the very existence of this hard core, en 
gulf others as they spread their circumfluent con 
fusion in ever-widening circles. ‘The nature of thei 
dilemma posits a paucity of cssential knowledge and 
experience, empirical and theoretical. “I don’t know” 
is an admission of the lack of positive knowledge—a 
position that is weak, wavering, unsure, confused and 
confusing—a position that engenders neither inspira 
tion nor confidence. Far from being a posture to be 
emulated, it is one to be rejected as a lamentable law 
enforcement lacuna. 


History, not a district court, will make and pet 
manently record the ultimate and inexorable deci 
sion with respect to the verdict of the war between 
law enforcement and organized crime. ‘Truth and 
justice must prevail. Truth, which will not put the 
stamp of approval on evasive responses in ? manne} 
which tends to glorify such “evasions” as onc of ow 
cherished “individual” rights. Justice, which insists 
that the essence of liberty (that much maligned word) 
is obedience to law. 


New occasions teach new duties, 

Time makes ancient good uncouth, 
We must upward still and onward 

Who would keep abreast of Truth. 

Lo, before us gleam her campfires, 

We ourselves must pilgrims be; 
Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly 
hrough the desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal 

With the Past’s blood-rusted key. 


Probation-Parole Officers Meet 


The 3lst Annual Conference of the Calilornia Pro- 
bation, Parole and Correctional Association is sched 
uled tor May 17-19 at the Whitcomb Hotel in San 
Francisco. “Dollars and Sense in Corrections” is the 
theme of the conference. Registration for the con 
lerence, including luncheon, banquet and a sponsored 
social period, in a “package deal” is $11.75. Infor 
mation may be secured from Mr. F. R. Donati, De 
partment No. 23, Hall of Justice, Redwood City, 
California, according to Publicity Chairman Jf. J. 
Enomoto, of Tracy, California. 


Philippine Policewoman Visits Chicago 





Miss Rizalina S. 
National Bureau of Investigation of the Philippines, 


Bonifacio, special agent of th 


above left, recently visited Chicago, where she was 
the guest of Dr. Lois L. Higgins, director of the Illi 
nois Crime Prevention Bureau and president of the 
International Association of Women Police 


Miss Bonifacio, who is on a six-month study tou 
of police agencies in the United States and Europe, 
is in charge of the Legal and Evaluation Section ol 
Philippines ni 


the Investigations Division of the 
tional police, a post in which her training as a lawyet 
serves her well. 


Long Beach College Courses 


Spring and Summer 1961 courses available in’ po 
lice science and administration at Long Beach Stat 
College have been announced by A. C. Germat 
head of the Police Science and Administration Di 
partment. The courses are designed for student | 
have elected a prolessional law enforcement 
preparation and lead to a B.S. degree, but many 
the courses are also scheduled to permit the employed 


police officer to complete the required courses over a 


two-year period. 


The course announcements may be secured by writ 
ing to Professor A. C. Germann, Head, Departinent 
ol Police Science and Administration, Long Beach 


State College, Long Beach 4, Calil 
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Rule 1 for Beating the Homicide Rap 


An Editorial by Royce Howes 
The Detroit Free Press 


(A number of our Michigan members sent in this 
editorial, with the comment that IACP members 
would enjoy reading it and might want to encourage 
their local newspapers to follow this example in pin 
pointing the police dilemma resulting from various 
court decisions involving the arrest-arraignment-con 


fession process.) 


At the risk of being snatched into custody for dish 
ing out legal advice without a license, I am_ neve 
theless going to offer a bit of counsel to felons. 

This seems only fair because there is beginning to 
be some talk locally in favor of making felony a 
crime. 

Let us say the police have found you crouching in 
a coal bin. Your trousers are blood-soaked. Up 
stairs there is a recumbent corpse, also bloody. 

In your pocket is a Spanish revolver with two empty 
shells and a hot barrel. Also in your pocket is a 
wallet containing the corpse’s driver license, credit 
cards and a check in his favor. By coincidence there 
are two bullet holes in the corpse made by the slugs 
of the same caliber which your Spanish revolver ac 
commodates. 

Moreover, a nosey housemaid says the murderer 
had a scar on his chin and a bent ear. By another 
coincidence, you are similarly marked. 

Does all this seem to put you in a difficult legal 
position? Not at all. One simple move and you are 
as good as free. You conless, with a stenographer 
taking it all down. 

This isn’t by way of squaring yourself with society 
lor a pretty unsavory crime. The confession has to 
be made so that you can later renounce it. 

When you do this you transfer the role of defendant 
from yourself to the police department and the prose 
cutor. By the same token, you become the plaintifl 
even more so than the corpse’s next of kin. In fact, 
with your confession in good order and the renuncia- 
tion delivered, they become the forgotten figures in 


the case. 
With the right judge even these simple precautions 
aren't necessary. There are judges whose social en 


lightenment has reached a point where they conside1 
the mere fact of your arrest as almost automatic prool 
of innocence. 

However, don’t count on this. Such judges are still 
in the minority, especially on the lower benches. So 
play it safe. Do the conlession-and-renounce routine. 

Opinion differs as to when it is best to renounce. 
Some say at the arraignment or before. This leaves 
a longer time for the police and prosecutor to look 
guilty and has an accumulative value. 

Also, it will permit an interval in which several 
societies devoted to protecting rights can rally to 
your cause. Don’t worry about their concerning 
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Write For Our 124 Page Catalog 


Specify Your Title On Your Request 





W. S. DARLEY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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LIE DETECTORS 


“SPACE 
SAVER” 
Deceptograph 


Why waste manpower? “Rumor chasing” is expensive 
and inefficient. Use Deceptograph lie tests to confirm 
the facts your investigators uncover. Permit them to do 


we 


what they know best—“‘investigate.”’ Let Stoelting 
tell you about lie detection—we are foremost specialists 
in the field. 

WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 


C. AH. STOELTING CO. 


‘ 


MINIATURIZED RADIO SURVEILLANCE EQUIPMENT 
PORTABLE LIE DETECTORS @ RESEARCH POLYGRAPHS 
SPEED TIMERS—PNEUMATIC OR RADAR © PORTABLE X-RAY UNITS 
“SOFT RAY’’ COMPARISON UNIT 


424 NORTH HOMAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 

















themselves with the corpse's rights. It hasn't hap 
pened yet, so why should it in your case? 

Others recommend repudiating the conlession from 
the witness stand half way through the trial. ‘This 
has a strong dramatic value and will be referred to in 
the newspapers as a bombshell. 

In any event, whenever you repudiate, the whole 
tenor of the lawsuit has been changed. Judge and 
jury now expect the prosecution side of the counsel 
table to defend itself against a charge of Gestapo 
tactics (be sure to have mentioned Gestapo tactics 
in your repudiation) and your story about a nose 
bleed accounting for the blood-soaked trousers will 
be accepted. 

For that matter, you can forget the trousers, the 
revolver and all the other trivia which caused the po 
lice to subject you to extreme mental anguish by tak- 
ing you downtown in a squad car. They no longei 
figure in the proceedings. 

There is just one thing about the conlession. Make 

long one, say about an hour's recitation. In case 
something does unaccountably go wrong and you do 
have to carry your plight up to the Supreme Court 
it will be evidence that the police detained you more 
than 12 minutes. 

Fhe Supreme Court will hold that more than 12 
minutes represents illegal detention, with a side 
count of brutality, and an infringement on your right 

hurry the trousers over to the dry cleaners. 

Only one thought perhaps needs adding. Carrying 
a case up to the Supreme Court takes quite a sum of 
money. The transcripts alone are likely to cost as 
much as you'll get out of the average small loan 
company heist job. So while out on bond you'd better 
heist at least three such establishments, or the equiva- 
lent. 

\nd don’t worr, about getting a Betsy to poke at 
the clerk. The police will by then have been com- 
pelled to return your Spanish revolver because of 
the search and seizure statute as it applies to the 
coal bins of homicide victims. 

Phat’s all there is to it, and come to think of it they 
may not be able to get me on that legal advice deal 
if I haven't taken a fee. So please don’t send me even 
so much as a thank-you card for this run-down on 
sure-fire rap beating. 


Eichmann Trial Seminars Scheduled 


Oliver Schroeder, Jr., professor at the Western 
Reserve School of Law, Cleveland, Ohio, is director 
of “The Eichmann Trial Seminars” 
in five cities this spring. Covering a legal treatment 
of offenses against humanity under Hitler, the pro- 
gram for the seminars, designed exclusively for at- 
torneys and to be held March 17 to April | in Paris, 
Rome, Athens, Tel Aviv and Jerusalem, will cover 
legal concepts of the offenses, analyze the procedural 
processes of the trial, discuss the consequences upon 


be conducted 
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traditional international law and resolve the elfects 
on the emerging rule of law amongst men and nations. 

This historic, professional and educational expe 
ience for a limited number of attorneys and _ theit 
wives, culminating in official admission to the Eich 
mann trial in Jerusalem, may be arranged through 
contact with Honor Gregory, 2100 Keith Bldg., Clev: 
land 15, Ohio. 


Scholarships for Oklahoma City Police 


The Oklahoma City Association of Insurance Agents 
has provided $2,500 to the Oklahoma City Police De 
partment to send officers to training courses at the 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, Evans 
ton, Illinois, Chief Roy J. Bergman reports. 

In the past 10 years, the association has provided 
scholarships to send more than 12 police officers to 
Traffic Institute short courses and the nine-month 
Traffic Police Administration Training Program. 

“We believe the education acquired has manifested 
itself in our community and that our city is a littl 
bit safer place in which to live because of our el 
forts,” said Walter i Lampton, association pre sident 
He said the association spends $30,000 yearly in th 
cause of safety. 

The $2,500 for ‘Traffic Institute scholarships was 
part of a $3,500 allocation to. the police department 
by the association. 





“The definitive study 


brought up to date... 


LAW AND ORDER 


Police Systems 
IN THE 


T * 
United States 
By BRUCE SMITH 
Second Revised Edition by 
BRUCE SmirnH, Jr. 


The new edition of this classic handbook on 
law enforcement covers practically every im 
portant aspect of American police systems: 
their structural organization and_ operational 
costs; the regional distribution of crime, which 
has changed materially in recent years; property 
losses and recoveries; arrests and convictions; 
police training, promotion, and compensation. 
Here is a hook in which the American police 
problem is clearly defined and related to crime 
control, civic appraisal, and public demands. 
(St \ $6.00 at your bookstore or from 
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Recommends Citizen Advisory Group 


Much friction between police and community 
groups could be avoided by the formation of a citi 
zen’s advisory committee on police matters at the 
county level, a San Jose college professor, Gordon 
Misner, told a group of 50 at the second annual 
police-community relations institute at the University 
of San Francisco last month. Mr. Misner suggested to 
the conference participants that such a group could 


best be organized by the local police chiel. 


Another speaker at the two-day institute, Evelio 
Grillo, juvenile control coordinator for the City of 
Oakland, also stressed the lack of communication 
and cooperation between a community's law enforce- 
ment agencies, such as the police department, and the 
individuals of that community. Mr. Grillo also 
elaborated on the “hazardous isolation” that exists 
between a community's whites and Negroes and which, 
he suggested, could be overcome by Negro representa 
tion in significant positions. 


“The isolation is as big a problem for whites as 
Negroes. Qualified Negroes can be found for sig 
nificant jobs by working with constituted—not just 
articulate—leaders.” Grillo went on to suggest that 
the heads of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, Urban League, Ministeria! 
\lliance, Baptist Ministers’ Union and others as 
individual men be contacted to help solve this prob- 
lem. “You and the schools are the prime institutional 
influence on a community,” Grillo said. “You are at 
the core and one of your greatest challenges today is in 
properly dealing with ethnically different groups.” 


\ third speaker, J. Hart Clinton, publisher of the 
San Mateo Times, advised newspaper reporters not 
to try to do police work and law enforcement officials 
not to hide the news. “If a reporter gets a tip he 
should give it to the police, not print it and em- 
barrass them on a case,” he said. 


San Francisco Police Chief Thomas Cahil also criti- 
cized the press “which does a fine job here on the 
whole” for ignoring fine police work while always 
prominently displaying derogatory items. 


The two-day workshop on _ police-community re 
lations was sponsored by the University of San Fran 
cisco in conjunction with the National Conference ol 
Christians and Jews. The meeting was concluded 
with addresses by Dr. Karl B. Justus, NCC] regional 
director, and Louis A. Radelet, NCC] official, who 
summarized the study group views. 

Wisconsin motorists are being reminded by the 
Motor Vehicle Department’s Safety Division that the 
San Francisco earthquake and the Chicago fire are 
classed as major disasters, yet both took a toll of only 
702 lives. Wisconsin highways each year claim 15 
per cent more lives than these two disasters—a road 
toll that is really disastrous. 
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KEELER POLYGRAPH 


Protection pays... 
IN EVERY COMMUNITY, LARGE OR SMALL 


More Important... say law enforcement officials of smaller 

cities, is the saving of man-hours when scientific interrogation can 

be employed immediately after a crime has been committed. 

Quick examination of prime suspects with the KEELER Polygraph 
. saves hundreds of man-hours that would be spent questioning 

“possibles’”. In the smaller city, this often forces other police 

responsibilities to be unmanned. 

If your department does not have a polygraph facility... let us 

send “The History of Scientific Lie Detection,’ and data on the 


latest KEELER Polygraph models, 
6-35.9 


KEELER POLYGRAPH 


Div. of Associated Research, Inc., 3795 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
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lengths. Billies of lignum 
vitae, and rosewood 8” to 
12” long. Special clubs 
made to order in a choice 
of woods. 

For the best, specify 
K. O. Kuiusps made by 
KOHAUT, a name backed by 
over 70 years of experience 
in wood turning. 
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Police -- 


Public Relations 


Phe publication of a newspaper without covering 
the police news would be as unheard of as serving 
spaghetti without including the Italian sauce. 

\lmost everyone is avidly interested in crime news, 
moving pictures which skillfully deal with the area 
of racket busting and the many TV programs which 
feature detectives, federal agents or adventurous pri 
vate eyes who work in conjunction with the law en- 
forcement authorities. Crime and the individuals 
who are charged with responsibility for solving crime 
are most assuredly news. 


here are many types of police news. Crimes such 
as homicides, larcenies, suicides, atrocious assault, sex 
ual deviations and various misdemeanors, among 
others, comprise one broad field. Other miscellaneous 
occurrences fall in the area of police news, such as 
lires, wrecks, traffic accidents, explosions, missing pet 
sons and incidents relating to municipal, county, 
state and federal licenses. A third broad area of po- 
lice news concerns police department reorganizations, 
department policies, parades, exhibitions and awards 
lor outstanding police achievement. 


The police reporter is generally an alert hound on 
the scent of news in these areas. He is, however, no 
worker of miracles. In the main, he gets his news 
from the police officials and, if he is a good reporter, 
he properly projects the novel and the important po- 
lice items. 

The presentation of this police news to the public, 
from the standpoint of the department, falls in the 
area of public relations. ‘This desire to get along with 
other people and present one’s proper image has oc 
cupied the attention of human beings throughout re 
corded history. ‘Today, the meaning of public rela 
tions is one of complexity of relationships. In_ the 
main, however, the public relations man should aspire 
to tell the public what his principal's policies are, 
what is being done and what it is hoped will be done. 
The concept of “we'll tell you nothing’ went out 
with the concept that the foreman maintains control 
by licking every man in his crew. 


Whether the various police agencies know it or not, 
and whether the forces consist of one or one thousand 
men, they are in the business of public relations. In 
little Park Ridge, N. J., the chief of police performs 
the public relations function; well paid public rela 
tions specialists handle it for the Port of New York 
\uthority and the New York City Polic« Department. 
Phey should be constantly endeavoring to win the in- 


S 
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By THOMAS F. COON 
13 Margaret Court 
Dumont, New Jersey 


terest, develop the good will and hold the support 
the public. It should also be borne in mind that the 
public has to be regularly reminded ol the good pu 


poses and services of a law enlorcement agency 


Who shall perform this most vital function: Phere 
can be no pat rule of thumb. 1 he statements of pol 
icy should come from the top man, either the chiel 
the public safety director, the police commissioner 01 


whatever title he goes by. \ good portion ot current 
news, however, will necessarily have to come from th 
desk man. He should be properly briefed in the 
field of public relations and explicitly apprized con 
cerning the policy ol giving out news. ‘There is, neve1 
theless, a broad area of police news, such as unusual 
occurrences, which reflect favorably upon the law en 
forcement agency, police department reorganizations 
awards, new policies, etc., which are not of the rou 
tine, over-the-desk variety. These items should be prop 
erly and skillfully handled by an individual who ts 
schooled in principles of public relations 


\dmittedly, many agencies do not have suflicient 
personnel that one individual can be assigned to pub 
lic relations as a full time job. It would be desirable 
however, that some person who is possessed with in 
telligence, initiative, judgment and, most particularly, 
interest and ability, be assigned the ancillary duty ol 
handling public relations. If the police force 1s ex 
tremely small, consisting of only a few men, it bi 
hooves the top man to learn some of the principles 
himself for he knows all too well he will have to 
handle this function as well as a mutiplicity of others 


Phe limitation of space will enable me to present 
only a small number of good principles of public re 
lations which should be followed. Though some rar 
public relations opportunities may be allorded 
through the media of radio, television, moving pi 
tures or magazines, the single, most effective means ol 
reaching the largest possible audience will be through 
the medium ol newspapers. It should be borne in 
mind that it is estimated that approximately 100 mil 
lion persons in America read a newspaper every day 


Recommended Rules for Public Relations 
The following are some good rules to follow 
1. Provide for a precise definition of the duties 
and limitations of the public relations man upon as 
suming his assignment. 
2. Compile a biographical file and obtain current 
photographs of all the members of the departinent 
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3. Have it clearly defined that public relations 
activities with reporters, etc., are a function of the 
public relations designee. 

!. Strive for accuracy above all else in handling 
the news. 

5. In selecting the public relations man, look for a 
man with a “nose for news.” 

6. Give all information compatible with the secu 
ity of your investigation. 

7. As a corollary to the above, be frank and give 
a truthful explanation for you inability to answe1 
some questions \s much as possible, avoid the terse, 
“no comment” response. 

8. As another corollary, confine yourself as much 


as possible to “on the record” statements. 


9. Press conferences should be utilized for the r¢ 
lease of significant information which cannot be ade 
quately handled by a press release. ‘They generally 
need not be regularly scheduled. Such press con 
ferences are desirable when the information presented 
requires explanation and elaboration. ‘The import 
ance of the information also dictates the need for a 


conlerence. 


10. Double space your neatly typewritten press re 


leases. 


11. One of the most important principles is to 
play fair with all newspapers if more than one covers 
your area. Preferential treatment to one inevitably 
leaks out to your own discomfort. 


The above are just a few rules of common sense to 
follow. The complete presentation of the subject re 
quires a textbook. It is, however, incumbent upon 
the police departments to do a good job in this area. 
From a self-serving standpoint, it is essential that 
they do so in order to forestall unwarranted criticism. 
In addition, the probability of reaching a receptive, 
understanding audience will be greatly enhanced il 
and when occasion arises to address a pamphlet to 
the voters which reads: “We therefore urgently so 
licit your support on the salary referendum which will 
be placed before you on election day. Vote yes on 
the third question on your ballot.” 

Of paramount importance, as a part of a govern 


mental team, keep well informed the people who de 
fray the costs of your operation. The informing func 


tion is, in many respects, the most important duty o 
all areas of government—aside from the self-serving 
benelits that accrue from a good job in the field ol 
public relations 


Mr. Coon, a former spec tal agent with the Office 
of Naval Intelligence, is chief assistant editor of The 
Bulletin and editor of many published articles in the 
field of law enforcement. He has handled publicity 
for one of the major political parties in the United 
States for candidates seeking offices at local, state and 


national levels. 
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are the symbols of authority. We have 


BADGES 


the right one for you. 
Send for our catalog today. 


If it’s Police Equipment—We have it. 


Revolvers 


Handcuffs - Lights - Holsters - Sirens 


Smith & Wesson 


REVO 


LVERS 


Dependability, 





Quality and 
Service is our Reputation. 


Charles Greenblatt & Co. 


3 Centre Market Place 
New York 13, N. Y., Tel. WOrth 6-1616 
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Modern Version of Gabriel’s Trumpet 





Recently placed on the market are new horns for 
Civil Defense purposes, giving signals of high decibel 
rating which will penetrate room walls and can be 
heard above crowd, traffic and industrial noises. 
They are powered by replaceable energy packs con- 
taining compressed Freon gas and are available in 
either lever-operated models or push-button control. 
Phey may be obtained with either a five-inch or 8- 
inch trumpet. 

Phe all-metal, corrosion-resistant horns have baked 
on yellow enamel finish and identifying CD decals. 
The price range is $14.95 to $22.55, and, according to 
the manufacturer, have National Civil Delense ap- 
proval for matching funds as internal warning devices 
in schools and public buildings. (For name of man 
ufacturer, write [ACP Headquarters.) 


Traffic Safety Support Clinics 


Statewide traffic safety support clinics have been 
attended by leading citizens of Wisconsin cities and 
surrounding areas during the past four months, con 
ducted under the auspices of the Wisconsin Council 
of Satety. Programs centered around three specilic tral- 
lic safety propsals to which the state council is giving 
its support during the 1961 legislative session—(1) 
improved uniform accident reporting; (2) expanded 
facilities lor counseling and re-examination of prob 
lem drivers, and (3) provision of state aids enabling 
complete driver education programs to become uni 
versal in Wisconsin public high schools. 
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Ceylon Police Official Visits Hershey 


Phe modern building, the facilities and the library 
ol the Pennsylvania State Police Academy were en 
thusiastically studied by Mr. ‘T. B. Werapitiya, Assist 
ant Superintendent of the Ceylon National Police, in 
a recent 10-day visit in Hershey, Pa., with Major Hild 
ing C. Johnson, superintendent of the Academy, sery 
ing as guide and host. 

Mr. Werapitiya, who is scheduled to assume charg 
ol his department’s Police Training School at Kalu 
tara, Ceylon when he returns to his native land, has 
been touring police departments throughout — the 
United States since last October. 
Hershey he studied closely State Police methods of in 


During his stay in 


struction in criminal investigation, an area in which 
he acquired vast experience during his 12 years ol 
service with the Ceylon National Police. He was pai 
ticularly impressed with the technique of instructing 
cadets in this subject by the use of mock cases dupli 
cating factors which officers might encounter in an 
actual Investigation. 





Mr. T. B. Werapitiya, Assistant Superinte ndent of 
the Ceylon Police, center, discusses textbooks with twe 
Pennsylvania State Police cadets 


Nationwide use of salt .... lor ice and snow con 
trol has nearly tripled in the past six years, to more 
than 2 million tons in the past three years. The 


increase is attributed to widespread use of the “bare 
pavement” treatment of spreading salt before snow a 
tually falls. 
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“Youth on Wheels” 


\ practical and interesting program for teaching 
automotive salety to young boys, “Youth on Wheels,’ 
has been prepared and published by the Boys’ Clubs 
of America and distributed to 570 affiliated Boys’ 
Clubs throughout the United States, which have an 
aggregate membership of teen-agers in excess of 115, 


000 boys. 


(Announced by National Director John M. Glea 
son, who is retired Chief of Police of Greenwich, 
Conn., and a past president of IACP, the program is 
beamed toward boys 14 and over and _ starts with 
teaching the principles of motor mechanics and safety, 
utilizing films, lectures, and actual work on vehicles. 


1960 St. Louis Citizens Award 


Harry J. Lunt, second from left in photo below, 
receives the St. Louis Crime Commission Annual 
Award for 1960 to a citizen for outstanding service 
to law enforcement authorities. Others in the photo 
are, from the left, Chief Charles J. Tacke, Clayton, 
Mo., who is president of the St. Louis County Law 
Enforcement Officials Association; Mr. Lunt; Colonel 
Curtis Broston, chief of the St. Louis Metropolitan 
Police, who will be olficial host to the 1962 ITACP 
Conterence in that city; President Arthur B. Shep 
ley, Jr., of the Crime Commission; and Raymond W. 
Hensley, superintendent of the St. Louis County Po 


lice. 


Mr. Lunt was selected for the award by a committee 
from a list of possible candidates for the honor. 
Through his observation, personal heroism and de- 
votion to civic duty, he aided the police in the solu 
tion of a series of serious crimes with the apprehen 
sion of a Tenessee parole violator, wife abandonet 
and bigamist who has been indicted for armed rob 
bery, sodomy and child molestation in St. Louis and 
who has pending against him serious hold orders from 


five othe police jurisdictions. 





THE ELECTRONIC 
VELOCITY ANALYZER 


FEATURES 


Completely Transistorized 


The Electronic Velocity Ana- 
lyzer is an improved Doppler 

5 q n 
Radar Speed Meter, that uner- One Man 
ringly indicates the speed of 
motor vehicles from 0-100-MPH. 


Two-way Operation By 


Long or Short Range 
Mechanical Meter Lock 
Superb High-Quality 
Construction 


The initial cost is low... yet 
it features high quality, top per- 
formance, and in addition, sec- 
tionalized construction to insure 
prompt replacement service. Rugged Cast-Aluminum 
Housing 

0-100 Mile Speed Range 


Low in Cost 


C. H. STOELTING COMPANY 


M.P.H. (Pneumatic) Speed Timer . . . Lie Detectors, Portable & Desk Models... 
Miniature Radio-Surveillance Equipment . . . Portable X-Ray Units .. . Microscopes 
and Accessories 


424 N. HOMAN AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 
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DO YOU WANT THE LATEST??? 


We have only to think about our daily lives ol 
20 years ago to know what advances science has 
made since then. 

Like so many other sciences, the science of lie 
detection has been steadily advancing. 

Do you want your man trained in the poly 
graph techniques of the 1930's and 1940's, or do 
you want him to be equipped with the 1961 tech- 
niques and procedures? 

The National Training Center of Lie Detec- 
tion is devoted to teaching the latest proven 
techniques and procedures write today for the 
new 1961 Bulletin find out why more and 
more law enforcement agencies are sending their 
men to New York City for polygraph training. 


YO 
Cleve Backste1 Richard O. Arthe 
Directoy Chief Instructor 





National Training Center of Lie Detection 
57 West 57th Street @ New York 19, N. Y. 


Plaza 5-5241 














West Berlin 





A Tough 
Police Beat 


By ERNIE WEATHERALL 
Stars & Stripes 


(Special to The Police Chief) 








Whenever several million people are crowded to 
gether in a great city, there is what law enforcement 
olficers refer to as “normal” danger. But because 
West Berlin is a land-locked island surrounded by 
the Communist world, there are other dangers. 


As night takes over the city, there is an uneasiness 
around the Soviet sector border which splits the city 
in two and divides the two worlds. East of this sec- 
tor there is no natural frontier to the immensity ol 
\sia with its plains, pine forests and deserts stretch- 
ing to the Pacific Ocean. 

There is a feeling of isolation in the dark streets 
ol West Berlin alter midnight that anything can hap 
pen—and, sometimes, according to the morning news 
papers, it does. 


Among the patrol cars that prowl the streets of the 
island city, 110 miles behind the Iron Curtain, are 
the squad cars of the Western Allies—the Americans 
British and French. 

The American military police patrol in Berlin is 
unique. Since Berlin still remains an occupied city, 
public safety is the responsibility of the sector com 
mander, Major General Ralph M. Osborne. 
of this, the West Berlin police in the American Sec 
tor is under the control of the occupying power. 


Because 


If it becomes necessary to arrest a civilian, it Is 
done by the West Berlin policemen assigned as the 
other half of the team in the 287th MP Co.'s patrol 
cars. Sergeant Charles FE. Smith, of Savannah, Ga., 
and Patrolman Augustin Otto, of West 
one of these teams. Their night patrol includes 
everything to checking the barbed-wire border that 
separates West Berlin from the Soviet Zone, to local 
taverns marked on the provost marshal’s map as 


serlin, are 


trouble spots. 


Sometimes during their lonely night patrol they 
will be looking for a lost American child, or answer 
ing a call that a suspicious person in a tavern has 
heen asking Berlin Command soldiers too many ques 
tions about their organization. Then there’s one call 


every patrol dreads—a fatal auto wreck. “I’ve never 
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Some 110 miles behind the lron Curtain, Patro 
man Augustin Otto, of West Berlin, left and Sat 
Charles E. 


Smith, of Savannah, Georgia, one of thi 
night patrol MP-crvilian police teams, are constantl 
alert as they prowl their beat in the darkened streets 


of West Berlin. (Stars & Stripes Photo.) 


seen a tree come olf second best alier it was hit by a 
car, savs Sergeant Smith, “Tl not lorgct some ol the 
sights I’ve seen—and most of the wrecks were just 
plain carelessness.” 


There is also humor on the beat—a man in the de 
pendent quarters accidentally locks himself in- the 
bathroom and can’t get out; family fights that require 
act with the diplomacy of a United 
And then there are the routine 


the police to, 
Nations delegate. 
calls. false alarms, the constant calls that come in on 
the first Saturday night after payday 


where know those well. 


Police every 


Sergeant Smith plans to make police work his ca 
reer and finds, “This Berlin night patrol has been the 
greatest experience in the world especially working 
with the German police.” 


West Berlin Patrolman Otto also enjovs working 
with a policeman from another country. “We volun 
teer for this duty,” he points out. “Ol course, the 
lirst qualification is the knowledge of English | 
learned mine while [ was an American prisoner ol 
war. Since I have been on this duty | have talked to 
so many soldiers from all over \merica that I almost 
know the country as though I had lived there 


Berlin Command's provost marshal, Lt. Col. Rob 
ert’ Sabolyk, explains that his military policemen 
have one of the toughest assignments in Europe 
“Not only are they under the watchful eyes of ow 
friends in West Berlin, but also under the critical eves 
of our enemies,” he said. “This is why our military 
policemen have litthe margin for error in performing 
their duties. A slip means grist for the hate propa 


ganda mills of the East.” 
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Operation Security 


(Continued from page 16) 


MOBILE RESERVES 


The ability to quickly shift reinforcements from 
one spot to another has proven a boon to police work 
through the years. In conjunction with this, a special 
Mobile Reserve Force was created. Equipped with 
buses and radio motor patrol cars, the unit was under 
command of the C.O., Tactical Patrol Force. The 
U.S. Army made available three buses lor the use ol 
this unit, the N.Y.C. Transit) Authority supplied 
another. 


From 8 A.M. to midnight, up to 210) patrolmen 
were assigned to this force; from midnight to 8 A.M., 
80 bluecoats were held in readiness. Wherever the 
situation required added forces, commanding officers 
at the trouble spot requested additional men from the 
Mobile Reserves if sufficient extra help could not 
readily be obtained from regular command channels. 


\s the UN session began, three Units were formed. 
Unit A was housed in the 7Ist Infantry Armory at 
33rd St. and Park Ave.; B, 107th Infantry Armory, 
66th St. and Park Ave.; C at the 19th Precinct station 
house. With the unscheduled move of Premier Cas 





Tour-tired policemen were grateful for steaming 
coffee, sinkers and sandwiches supplied in the field 
day and night by rolling canteens, sponsored by the 
PBA, Salvation Army, Holy Name Society and well 


wishing citizens. 
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tro to the Hotel Theresa in Harlem, a fourth unit, D, 
was held at the Salvation Army building on W. 124th 
St., off 7th Avenue. 


\ series of Mobile Reserve Signals—A, B, C, and 
D, was instituted. This relocating signal system 
provided additional reserve units from patrol pre- 
cincts which reported to armories when the Mobile 
Reserves pulled out. 


SEASONED HOOFERS 

The department’s horses—a stable of 232 bay geld- 
ings—came through with “flying’’ colors. Rushed 
mostly by van into troubled areas, horses from Pros- 
pect Park, Richmond Hill, G.C.P., Coney Island, 
Staten Island, Van Cortlandt and Pelham Bay joined 
the regular asphalt-traffic mounts in the big police 
security task. 

The animals also worked the emergency overtime 
chart. Many of the horses, used to quiet surround- 
ings, were somewhat skittish at first in the blinding 
night-traffic and often shied at the sound of firecrack- 
ers. ‘Two equines were forced to take sick-leave. 
Bangle, a 6-year-old, developed kidney trouble and 
rolled over outside the Hotel Theresa. Taken by 
ASPCA van to 1339 Madison Ave., his condition was 
corrected by a veterinarian and the four-legged cop 
was back on post within hours. Style, an 18-year- 
old veteran, picked up a nail while patrolling the 
UN. Vanned to the W. 12th St. stable, the steed was 
denailed, rested and newly shod. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


\ strong line of quick communication was impera- 
tive in “Operation Security.” The Communications 
and Records Division established a communications 
network that enabled instantaneous contacts between 
all units of commands at maximum efficiency. To 
keep close liaison with the U.S. State Department a 
Security Room was set up in the Waldorf-Astoria, 
housing two-way radios on special mobile, Manhattan 
South and State Department frequencies. An anten- 
na 46 stories high was erected to allow transmission 
to and from the Security Room to all parts of the city. 


In the Manhattan Communications Bureau, a Co- 
ordinating Center was set up where the movements 
of all the dignitaries were charted on a Status 
Board. A chart also showed the disposition of all 
Mobile Reserve Units, the location of buses used for 
quick transportation of large numbers of policemen 
to trouble areas, the location of Bomb Squad trucks, 
horse vans and batches of barriers. Five special tele- 
phones were installed, three for outgoing and two for 
incoming calls, manned around the clock by police- 
women or patrolmen. They quickly recorded or re- 
routed calls affecting security measures. At eye-level 
in front of the five phones were listed all numbers 
likely to be needed in a hurry: Manhattan Control 
Centers, Idlewild Airport, ESS and Bomb trucks, Pier 
73, Hotel Theresa, 94th Street Stable and units hous- 
ing Mobile Reserves. Nine booths with outside tele- 
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phone wires were erected at Command Posts—the 
residences of various dignitaries, Pier 75 and Idlewild. 

Headquarters trucks were parked out in the field 
at strategic locations—the U.N., the Russian Embassy, 
the Hotel Theresa—in constant touch via radio, di- 
rect phone or CAnal 6-2000 extension. The lead car 
and the rear car of each motorcade carried two port- 
able walkie-talkies supplied by C.B., one operating on 
a confidential frequency between cach other, one set 
on a restricted State Department frequency for direct 
communication with that agency. A Communications 
Bureau supply truck moved about the field, ready to 
quickly replace dead batteries in portable radios or 
effect rapid repairs on balky walkic-talkies. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 

The greatest detective story ever “untold” is called 
BSS—the Bureau of Special Services. ‘To tell the 
full story might give aid and comfort to antagonists 
of the United States. But this much can be said: 

The department's super agents began their work 
weeks before the UN headlines were made. The 
sleuths worked in places and under conditions even 
cops would hardly believe. Big-scale investigations 
were made of various hostile groups not only in the 
U.S., but in Europe, South America and the Far East. 
Planned demonstrations were pinpointed. Fanatical 
rabble-rousers expected in New York were categorized 
under graduated security priorities. 
“anti” key men were kept under constant surveillance. 


Professional 


BSS contacts later proved that BSS information was 
top-drawer; their contribution to security tremendous. 
In drawing up final plans, the deployment of depart- 
ment personnel was largely based on BSS information. 


The Chief of Detectives gave BSS free reign to in- 
sure safety for every dignitary in any part of the city, 
except when in foreign embassies, diplomatic resi- 
dences or UN property. At state dinners and recep- 
tions given at hotels by foreign powers, BSS had op 
eratives stationed strategically throughout the prem- 
ises, guarding doors, stairways, ante-rooms, power 
lines. 


Many representatives of foreign countries would 
not release information on unexpected moves. This 
uncooperative attitude lead to a serious situation 
when Premier Castro, first threatening to pitch a tent 
in Central Park after his dissatisfaction with a mid- 
town hotel, made his hasty hegira to the Hotel The- 
resa. When Chairman Khrushchev visited Castro in 
Harlem, the hotel was crowded with so many security 
officers the Russian chief of security became uneasy 
and had to be “contained” after taking a few swings 
at security forces. 

This explosive situation was corrected during an 
emergency meeting of the commanding officers of 
COBS, BSS and the Russian general. As a result of 
the New York-Moscow security flare-up, Commis- 
sioner Kennedy, backing the N.Y.C. police captain 
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Above is a night scene near the UN building, as 
round-the-clock vigil is kept during “Operation Secu 


ity.” Many grueling hours were spent in relative in 
activity, but the alert was continuously observed by 
the deployed details to cope with the unex pected. 


for restraining the Russian general, sent a note to the 
UN president vigorously protesting Russian rough 
house tactics. 


Commissioner Kennedy's note was a “first” in po 
lice history—and one of the most popular, moral 
building decisions ever executed by a New York City 
police commissioner. 

As the day-in, day-out, 24-hour coverage of foreign 
dignitaries continued, opposition to American secut 
ity methods lessened and inter-country relations were 
bettered, particularly when the cops took Iron Cu 
tain heads of state on tours of the city. 


At non-American social affairs, BSS was invited by 
the U.S. State Department to partake in security tasks. 
When President Eisenhower attended several dinners 
while stopping at the Waldorf-Astoria, N.Y.C. police 
were requested by the U. S. Secret Service to join its 
agents at security tables near the dais. Plenty of 
time was given for local police to search the ballroom 
and hotel rooms without confusion. 


BOMBS 


The Bomb Squad kept a sizzling schedule during 
the UN session. In addition to all the normal 
“scares,” detection and detonation experts were sent 
to key points designated by BSS. Field units wer 
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set up at the UN, the Russian Embassy, Hotel The 
resa, Hotel Shelburne and Waldort-Astoria. 


Bonalide explosions kept the boys on trigger cdge. 
There was a minor explosion in the Russian diplo 
matic car on E. 7Ist St. It was motor trouble—but 
the chaufleur really jumped. 


Then entered the “Son of the Mad Bomber” on 
October 2, a specialist in low-order explosives. On 
successive Sundays he detonated bombs in the mid 
town area. The first blew in Father Dufly Square, 
injuring six. The second went olf in the N.Y. Pub- 
lic Library hedges at 42nd St. and Fifth Avenue, no 
injuries. A third one was set off behind a sell-serv- 
ice photo machine booth in the IRT subway station 
at Times Square on Columbus Day, injuring thirty- 
two. Police were rushed from UN assignments to 
rope olf the damage area. Detectives are busy fol- 
lowing slim leads for the bomber’s identity who set 
olf a fourth on a Staten Island ferry. 


\ youth who had been drinking was caught at | 
\.M. on October 5 trying to scale the wall at the UN. 
He had a Molotov cocktail which he intended to 
heave at Premier Khrushchev because he was angered 
by Nikita’s shoe-pounding on TV. 


Pranksters and harmless missile-senders had to b« 
treated as dangerous people. A ‘Texas housewile sent 
Khrushchev an apple pie “bomb.” Advance planning 
had a Bomb truck on hand—the pie was carried to 
Ft. Tilden and checked. It contained a treat to 
Khrushchevy—the Ten Commandments engraved on 
metal. A man carried a cardboard box on 33rd St. 
and Broadway as Pres. Eisenhower passed, and told 
a cop a bomb was inside. When the package was 
opened, a phonograph played “My Old Kentucky 
Home.” 


The Bomb Squad had to take great precautions. 
\ll packages addressed to foreign embassies and resi- 
dences were fluoroscoped and gone over with sound 
detectors in safety zones. The Post Office and Rail 
way Express cooperated by alerting the Bomb Squad 
of all packages addressed to the forcign officers. 


POLICE CHAPLAINS ON THE JOB 


The moment the emergency chart was sect up de 
partment chaplains provided field services. Spiritual 
welfare and morale of the “troops” was their primc 
concern. Coffee and doughnuts started rolling 
through Holy Name funds and the chaplains did yeo 
man work on the chowline until PBA and the Sal 
vation Army canteens were put on schedule. 


The hierarchy took cognizance of the arduous po 
lice assignment. ‘The New York and Brooklyn Dio- 
ceses granted Catholic members of the department 
ind their families dispensation from the Ember Day 
last on September 21, 23 and 24. Religious leaves 
were arranged. A teletype message was dispatched, 


isking Christian volunteers to free Jewish policemen 
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MARCH, 


lor religious services. The response was great. Vol- 
unteers not only switched tours of duty, but 140 men 
returned from vacation. Some 353 Jewish members 
were released for Rosh Hashanah and about 674 for 


Yom Kippur. 


Thirty pre-Khrushchev wedding p!ans went through 
without alteration, the chaplains processing the mar- 
riage leaves through the Chief Inspector’s Office. 
While local churches and synagogues received many 
police visitors during the big push, three field Masses 
at armories were arranged for Catholics in frozen Mo- 
bile Reserve Units at the 19th Precinct, 71st and 107th 
\rmories and the Salvation Army Club. Protestant 
men were authorized to attend nearby churches on 
relief periods. 


IN THE END... 


The stern of the Baltika crept past the Statue of 
Liberty in pre-dawn grey on October 14, with far less 
notoriety than with which it arrived. While the 
Lady of the Bay, symbol of American freedom, stared 
past the ship, the Baltika was even devoid of her cel- 
ebrated passengers who decided instead to plane home. 


In the city, the police resumed normalcy, with 
round-the-clock, 56-hour swings, and a life of regu- 
larity. Operation UN was history—a fine profes- 
sional police performance. 


Af Wanted! 
How About Those Closed Windows? 


In Wayzata, Minnesota—the city by the waters of 
the Minnetonka—the police believe in long-range 
planning. At the time about half the United States 
Was staggering out from under the most snow and the 
coldest temperatures in many a year, Police Superin- 
tendent Arnold A. Vodegel sent word that he and his 
City Council were preoccupied with air conditioning. 


Superintendent Vodegel is attempting to introduce 
air conditioning for traffic squad cars and finds some 
of the city fathers believe that closed windows in an 
air conditioned car would hamper the officer's ef- 
ficiency. 


Will members who are now operating air condi- 
tioned patrol cars please write Superintendent Vode- 
gel—City Hall, Wayzata, Minn.—and let him know 
if their experience has been satisfactory; and send a 
copy of the letter to IACP Headquarters to help in 
answering similar future inquiries? 


Mydis Corp. ... has opened its own retail outlet in 
Mineola, L.I., New York, to carry a complete line of 
identification equipment, leather goods, guns and 
other police accessories, and, as a_ registered Colt 
dealer, offers expert gunsmithing and customizing. 
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News 
Views 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











When You Find a Rotten Apple 


It is said the law enforcement triumvirate consists 
of the police, the prosecution, and the court. The 
efficiency of each is highly dependent on the efficiency 
of the others. And all three rely upon public support 
and confidence in doing the job the lawmakers have 
designated. 


Now and then within the ranks of each unit of the 
team a rotten apple appears. As it should, the press 
pounds hard on this and public indignation soars. 
But strangely enough, the judge who deliberately 
fails to dispense justice, or the prosecutor who in- 
tentionally fires a blank in the war against crimin- 
ality does not appear to attract as much public indig- 
nation and wrath as the dishonest policeman. 


Ihe press ink seems to assume a special blackness 
when it grinds out such headlines as “Catch Crooked 
Cop” or “Police Plunder Plot,” and many a reade 
nods with a latent feeling of revenge that has been 
neatly stored away in his mind since he received that 
“bum” traffic ticket a few years before. And to make 
matters worse, there just isn’t much defense a police 
department can put up when one of its members 
goes wrong. 

Chere are many reasons why the public reacts so 
strongly to news of a policeman turned bad. In the 
first place criminal hypocrisy is involved when th 
man who is sworn to enforce the law deliberately 
breaks it himself. He has smashed a public trust; he 
has tarnished not only the badge he wears, but those 
ol his many tellow officers who serve with an honest 
and courageous dedication to duty year in and yeai 
out, 


Another reason for public indignation and dismay 
when the policeman violates his trust by a criminal 
act is that there exists a particular bond between 
the police and the public. He is closer, physically 
so, to the people than any other member of the trium 
virate of law enforcement. 


Many go through their entire lives without seeing 
a judge or a prosecutor, but everyone has seen a police- 
man, and rare indeed is he who has not had dealings 
with one. When that accident occurred, or when in 
the small, dark hours of the night the prowler tried 
to force the back door, it wasn’t the judge or the 
prosecutor who was hurriedly summoned. It was 
the man in uniform. 


rhis bond, then, is a type of dependency of the 
people on their police, on this protector whose duty 
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it is to save then: from harm, to preserve their prop 
erty. and to render the multitude of services they havi 
come to expect in the complications of modern lift 
Let one officer violate that bond by his own criminal 
act and the justifiable shock of the public, with con 
sequent indignation, is a normal and expected thing 
It is no less shocking, no less unacceptable to the peo 
ple, than a fireman turned arsonist. 


Surely the police administrator is appalled by the 
discovery of an errant officer, but one who has de 
liberately become a criminal in uniform is shocking 
The police executive knows too well what it means 
there may be others on his force. So the probe is 
on. And he worries about the reason. Why did this 
officer go wrong? Is the morale of the department 
slipping? Is the moral fibre of his men rotting away) 
for some reason unknown to him? 


So he investigates, tightens up on discipline, watches 
his recruitments more carefully, and hopes his hous¢ 
will not crumble because of what one ollicer did 
He knows that the reputation of his department has 
suffered far out of proportion to the incident (nd 
while he reasons that policemen are men, just mortals 


subject to temptations that all face from time t 


IS one 


time, that police salaries are too low, that i 
in a thousand who went wrong and that 99.9°7 ol 
the force are honest, hardworking, good men, still 
he knows the harm has been. done. 


The harm is not limited to the particular polic 
department involved; it spreads throughout the land 
It invites public distrust and suspicion of police every 
where. It adds to the latent suspicion and uneasiness 
that all Americans have of any authority which can 
affect then prec ious rights and freedoms 


There is only one solution—try hard to see that 
it doesn’t happen again. And when it does, try som 
more. 


Notes Trend in Use of Polygraph 


The lie detector is being more widely used by com 
munities with a population of 100,000 or less, Richard 
W. Inman, president of Associated Research, Inc 
Chicago, reports in a published analysis of 1960 
Keeler Polygraph sales. “The trend of smaller com 
munities using the polygraph undoubtedly reflects 
the recognition of savings in manpower that ar 
effected by scientific interrogation,” Mr. Inman stated 
“Prompt interrogation of prime suspects often save 
hours of so-called routine investigation, freeing law 
enforcement officers for other important duties.” 


Police departments adding Keeler Polygraph fa 
cilities to their scientific equipment in recent months 
include: Alameda, Anaheim, Burbank, Downey and 
Pasadena, Calif.; Daytona Beach, Fla.; Lafayette, 
Ind.; Des Moines and Sioux City, Ia.; Baltimore, 
Md.; Columbus, Miss.; Clayton, Mo.; Akron and 
Lakewood, Ohio; Norfolk, Va.; and Yakima, Wash 
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CONFERENCE 4 


Calendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in 








vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet 
ings so that they may be listed mm this column. Information 
should inelude dates and place, with name of headquar 
fers hotel.) 


Apr. 3-4—40th Annual Massachusetts Safety Conference 
and Exhibit, Hotel Statler Hilton, Boston, Mass. 
For information: Bert Harmon, Manager, Mas 
sachusetts Safety Council, 51 Devonshire Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 

Apr. 30-May 2—Southern Regional Meeting, [ACP State 
and Provincial Section, Jekyll Island, Ga. (Col. 
Wm. P. Trotter, Georgia Department of Public 
Safety, Atlanta, chairman) 

May 7-9—Mountain-Pacific Regional Meeting, [ACP State 
and Provincial Section, San Francisco, Calif. 
(Commissioner B. M. Crittenden, California High- 
way Patrol, chairman) 

May 14-16—North Central Regional Meeting, [ACP State 
and Provincial Section, Lexington, Ky. (Col. David 
Espie, Kentucky State Police, Frankfort, chair- 
man) 

May 17-19—California Probation, Parole and Correctional 
Association, Annual Conference, Whitcomb Ho- 
tel, San Francisco, Calif. (F. R. Donati, Dept. 
23, Hall of Justice, Redwood City, Calif.) 

Jun. 25-27—North Atlantic Regional Meeting, IACP State 
and Provincial Section, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
(Assistant Commissioner D. A. McKinnon, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, Halifax, chairman) 

Jul. 17-20—Florida Peace Officers’ Association, 32nd An- 
nual Conference, Fort Harrison Hotel, Clear- 
water, Florida, Virgil Stuart, Secretary, Police 
Hdgatrs., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Aug. 10-12—Re-Training Conference, Southern Police In 
stitute Alumni Association, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. 

Aug. 24-26—World Traffic Engineering Conference, Sixth 
International Study Week in Traffic Engineering, 
Washington, D. C. (Institute of Traffic Engin- 
neers, 2029 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.) 

Sept. 30-Oct. 5—68th Annual Conference of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, The 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel (La Reine Elizabeth), 
Montreal, Que., Canada. 

Dec. 26-31—American Society of Criminology, Annual 
Meeting, Denver, Colo. 


On-the-road-trainees . . of the Florida Highway 
Patrol, who have served for some time riding and 
working with experienced state troopers, make up the 
latest “batch” of 46 recruit patrolmen to attend the 
first 1961 training school. 
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The following applications for membership in the 
IACP are posted in accordance with provisions of the 
IACP Constitution and Rules, Article III, Section 2 (c) 
and Section 8 (d) 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Mansfield—D’Afile, Nazzarano Lawrence, Chief of Po- 
lice. 
Stoneham—Vacon, Bernard C., Captain Commanding, 
Stoneham Police Department. 
Westport—Blais, Albert, Chief of Police. 
NEW JERSEY 
Cedar Grove—Fox, George E., Chief of Police 
Linden—Tomaszewski, Henry J., Chief of Police. 
OHIO 
Cleveland—Huston, Paul Vernon, Chief of Police. 
OREGON 
Portland—Johnson, David H., Chief of Police. 
VIRGINIA 
Quantico—McLaughlin, Lt. Col. Earl R., Provost Mar- 
shal, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Norfolk—Otter, James G., Special Agent in Charge, 
U.S. Secret Service. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
MISSOURI 
Whiteman AFB—Harris, A. Everett, Jr., Office of 
Special Investigations, U. S. Air Force. 
NEW YORK 
New York—O’Neill, Jerome J., Director, Traffic 
Safety Council. 
THAILAND 
Bangkok—Khonkheo, Pratin, Lieutenant, Special Branch, 
Thailand National Police. 
TUNISIA 
Tunis—Ateb, Abdelhakim, Inspector of Police, Tunisian 
National Police. 
TURKEY 
Ankara—Bozkus, Huseyin, 1/Lieutenant, Turkish Gen- 
darmerie. 


Keeping Post-Grad Troopers Posted .. .. is purpose 
of annual in-service retraining program of the Wiscon- 
sin State Patrol, held over a period of several weeks 
each fall to give each patrolman a week of concen- 
trated training to carry on instruction terminated 
by completion of the recruit training he had on enter- 
ing the service. The Patrol Academy is at Camp Mc- 
Coy and during the week the officers live in the acad- 
emy barracks and utilize the Army’s post cafeteria. 
[his year emphasis was placed on accident investiga- 
tion photography, new legislation, chemical testing 
for intoxication, public speaking and mouth-to-mouth 
artificial respiration. During the summer months, 
the Patrol captains, lieutenants and sergeants return 
to school for courses in leadership and administrative 
subjects. 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in, this column.) 





Feb. 21—(Feb. 21, 22, 28, Mar. 1, 7), Command Officers’ 
Course (25), Michigan State University—Oak- 
land, Rochester, Mich. Kellogg Center, Michigan 
state University, East Lansing, 

Feb. 27—Two-week, Mid-Winter Seminar: State Police 
Administration, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Mar. 6—Three-day, Second Annual Southwestern Poly- 
graph Examiners Clinic, Southwest Center for 
Law Enforcement Education, University of Ok- 
lahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Mar. 6—Two-week, Police Training Methods and Pro- 
grams, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 6—Three-week, Traffic Engineering Seminar, North- 
western University Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Mar. 8—Three-day, Southeastern Region In-Service Train- 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program and their Chiefs, Police Department, 
Atlanta, Ga. (Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III.) 

Mar. 8—Three-day, Law Enforcement Administrators 
Conference (70), Kellogg Center, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Mar. 13—Three-week, Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

Mar. 14—(Mar. 11, 15, 21, 22, 28), Traffic Law Enforce- 
ment Course (25), Michigan State University— 
Oakland, Rochester, Mich. Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing. 

Mar. 15—Eight-day, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, Ill. 

Mar. 20—Five-day, Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State St., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Mar. 20--Spring Term, ending June 9, Southern Police 
Institute, University of Louisville, Louisville 8, 
Ky. (Application Deadline: February 1, 1961) 

Mar. 20—One-week, conference-seminar, Industrial Plant 
Protection Supervisors’ conference-seminar, Cen- 
ter for Police Training, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Mar. 20—Five-day, Criminal Investigation—Part I (20), 
Kellogg Center Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. (This is a 2-weeks course; appli- 
cant must sign for both Part I and Part II of the 
course.) 


Apr. 3—Five-day, Accident Investigation Course (20), 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 
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3—Three-week, Supervision of Police Personnel and 
Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti 
tute, Evanston, III. 

6—Two-day, South-Central Region In-Service Train 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program and their Chiefs, Police Department, 
Tulsa, Okla. (Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, Ill.) 

10—Three-week, Police Traffic Records—Analysis 
and Use of Data, Northwestern University Traf 
fie Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

10—Six-week Polygraph Examiners Training Course 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

11—(Apr. 11, 12, 18, 19, 25), Accident Investigation 
Course (25), Michigan State University—Oak 
land, Rochester, Mich. Kellogg Center, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. 

17—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasa 
dena Police Headquarters, Gormac, IP. O. Box 
2081, South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 

17—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech- 
niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph 
Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

24—Five-day, Police Firearms Instructor School, 
Center for Police Training, Indiana University 
Bloomington, Ind. 

24—(to May 19), Basic Police Training Course (24) 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

24—(to May 12), Traffic Law Enforcement Ad 
ministration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

26—Two-day, Eastern Region In-Service Training 
Conference for Graduates of TPA Training Pro 
gram and their Chiefs, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. (Host and loca 
tion to be announced at a later date.) 


28—Two-day, Institute on Alcohol Intoxication, The 
Law-Medicine Center, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


S—Three-week, Traffic Control—Devices and Meth 
ods, Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 


15—Two-week, Northwestern Region Police Traffic 
Training: Accident Investigation, Northeastern 
University, Boston, Mass. 


21—Six-day, Institute on Police-Community Rela- 
tions, (120), Kellogg Center, Michigan State Uni 
versity, East Lansing, Mich. 

1—Two-day, North Central Region In-Service Train 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program, Wisconsin State Patrol, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III.) 

5—Five-day, Eastern Region Traffic Court Confer- 
ence, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 
(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan 
ston, IIL.) 

5—Five-day, Police Juvenile Training Course (25), 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 
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6—Three-day, Seminar for Chiefs of TPA Students, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan 
ston, Ill. 

12—Five-day, Motor Fleet Supervision, Northwest- 
ern University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

12—Five-day, Fundamentals of Traffic Engineering 
and Police Traffic Regulation (25), Kellogg Cen- 
ter, Michigan State University, East 
Mich. 

16—3rd Annual, 3-day, Indiana University—Colt’s 
Police Combat Pistol Match, Center for Police 
Training, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
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19—Six-day, Eighth Annual Institute on Science in 
Law Enforcement, The Center, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Law-Medicine 


26—Five-day, Criminal Investigation—Part Il (30), 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. (Applicant must have completed 
Part I, offered March 20.) 

28—Three-day, Northwest Region In-Service Train- 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program and their Chiefs, Police Department, 
Tacoma, Wash. (Northwestern University Traf- 
fic Institute, Evanston, III.) 


17—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech- 
niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph 
Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 

17—Two-week, Eastern Region Police Traffic Train- 
ing, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, Ill.) 

5—Deadline for applications, Fall 1961 Term, 

Southern Police Institute, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


11—12-week Fall Term, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 
(Application deadline: August 5.) 


11—Six-week Polygraph Examiners Training Course, 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


11—Three-week, Traffic Law Enforcement—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

11—Five-day, Southern Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn, 
(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, III.) 

11—Two-week, Southeastern Region Police Traffic 
Training, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. (Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, III.) 


14—(to June 11, 1962), Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Training Program, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

18—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech- 
niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph 
Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIl. 

26—Two-week, Police Basic Training School, Cen- 
ter for Police Training, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
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Oct. 2——Three-week, Supervision of Police Personnel and 
Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, IIL. 

Oct. 2—Three-week, Driver License Examining Adminis- 
tration Unit 3, Series of 4, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

Oct. 12—Three-day, In-Service Seminar—Graduates of 


TPA Training Program, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
Oct. 16—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasadena 
Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 
Accident 
tration and Techniques, 
sity Traffie Institute, Evanston, III. 


Investigation—Adminis- 
Univer- 


Oct. 23—Three-week, 
Northwestern 


Oct. 24—Five-day Seminar, Patrol Supervision and In- 
termediate Management, Center for Police Train- 
ing, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Nov. 13—Six-day, Work Conference on Latest Lie Detec- 
tion Developments (for experienced examiners), 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Nov. 27—Five-day, Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State St., 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Dec. 5—Five-day Seminar, Police Executive Management, 
Center for Police Training, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 





POSITIONS 
WANTED 











Lieu- 


Range Manager — Marksmanship Instructor. 
tenant Colonel in Ordnance Corps of Regular Army 
plans to retire in near future and wishes position in 
police department utilizing his knowledge and skill 
with firearms. 
manship instruction and coaching of both civilian 
and Army team and individuals; active in civilian and 
Army pistol shooting, attending club, state and na- 
tional matches throughout the United States, Japan 
and Germany. NRA classification of Master, former 
New Mexico state pistol champion. Age 49, U. S. 
citizen, in excellent health. Please write Box No. 
6130, IACP HEADQUARTERS, 616 Mills Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Experience includes pistol marks- 


More Prestige . .. The Alexandria, Va., city council 
has directed that the title of Major Russell A. Hawes 
be changed from Superintendent to Chief of Police, 
stating that in professional circles the title of chief 
seems to be gaining more prestige than the term super- 


intendent or majol 
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Letters to 


the EDITOR 














Ethics in Administration or Management 

Relatively little has been written about the general 
subjects of ethics or morality as they apply to adminis- 
tration or management. I am attempting to gather 
information on standards, codes of ethics, or othe1 
statements of this nature issued by professional or- 
ganizations in this field. 

The questions of morality in administration range 
from such specific problems as nepotism and graft to 
the broad concerns of reconciling social values with 
private morality and balancing public interest with 
personal development and with effective adminis 
tration. 

Any observations or suggestions which you may wish 
to make will be welcomed gratefully. 

From William R. Ramsay, Head, Management Services 


Department, Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, 
P. O. Box 117, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


(Do any of our readers wish to contribute then 
views to this study?) 


New Florida Police Magazine 

In February, 1961 the Florida Police Chiefs As- 
sociation will start to publish a magazine for ow 
membership. This magazine will be published four 
times a year. 

We are writing to inquire whether we may have 
permission to use an occasional article from The 
Police. Chief. In all such cases we will give full 
printed credit to the source. We will also be glad to 
place your publication on our mailing list so that 
you will receive all issues. 

(From Karl E. Engel, Secretary-Treasurer, Florida Po- 
lice Chiefs Association, P. O. Box 595, Hollywood, Calif.) 

One of the objects of the IACP being to foster po- 
lice cooperation and the exchange of information and 
experience among police administrators throughout 
the world, permission to use articles appearing in The 
Police Chief was readily granted.—The Editor. 


Fire Statistics for 1960 


Fire deaths in the United States in 1960 reached an 
approximate total of 11,350, an increase of about 50 
over the previous year, the National Fire Protection 
Association reports. Another 70,000 persons were 
seriously injured by fire in 1960, and destruction of 
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property reached a record high of approximately 
$1,541,000,000. Approximately half the fire deaths 
occurred in homes, some 30 per cent of them children 


The 1960 property loss estimate marks the first 
time this figure has reached or crossed the billion 
and a half mark. The largest single loss in both 
lives and property was caused by the lire aboard the 
U.S.S. Constellation, with 50 deaths to date and a 
property damage that may exceed 75 million dollars 





POSITIONS OPEN 














Chief of Police. The capital city of Salem, Oregon 
(pop. 50,000) is seeking a highly qualified individual 
and will pay commensurate salary. Appointment by 
City Manager based on recommendations from out 
standing screening board, including nationally known 
public authorities. For further information and ap 
plication procedure, write immediately to: Personnel 
Olfice, City Hall, Salem, Oregon. 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


Our advertisers make it possible to publish T’he Police 
Chief, the “Voice of Law Enforcement” which is heard 
throughout North and South America and some 30 other 
countries of the Free World. Our appreciation for this 
tangible support of an important IACP objective — the 
exchange of prdfessional information — can be expressed 
by patronizing these advertisers whenever possible, re 
garding them as our “inner circle” of friends in com- 
merce for whom consideration is greatly merited: 
Associated Research, Inc. 

Automatic Signal Div., Eastern Industries, Inc. 
V. H. Blackinton & Co., Ine. 

Chevrolet Division, General Motors ¢ orp 
W. S. Darley & Company 

Dodge Division, Chrysler Corp 

Faurot, Inc. 

Federal Laboratories, Inc. 

Charles Greenblatt 

Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 

Harper & Brothers, Publishers 

LACP 

John C. Kohaut, Inc. 

Metcalf Brothers & Co. 

Muni-Quip Corporation 

National Training Center of Lic Detection 
Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Wim. Simpson, Sons & Co., Inc. 

Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 

C. H. Stoelting Company 

Charles C Thomas, Publishe 
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